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THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR A EUROPEAN 
POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


Bast. Karp 


The governments of the Schuman Plan countries — Belgium, France, 
west Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands — are now exam- 
ining plans for a European Political Community. The basis of the present 
discussions is a draft constitution which would consolidate the institutions 
of the Coal-Steel Community and the European Defense Community, 
once the latter is ratified, and would provide a framework within which 
further unification might take place. Its major innovations would be a 
provision — already approved in principle by the governments — for pop- 
ular elections to a European Assembly, and a more controversial proposal 
looking toward gradual extension of the common market. 

What gives this document special significance is that it was drawn up 
not by scholars or government technicians, but by politicians — members 
of the Schuman Plan Assembly — at the formal request of the govern- 
ments. These politicians included such prominent leaders as Spaak, now 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, a Socialist; Vice Premier Teitgen of France, 
head of the Popular Republican Party (MRP); Heinrich von Brentano, 
parliamentary floor leader of Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union; and Italian Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lodovico Ben- 
venuti, a Christian Democrat. The constitution thus represents the think- 
ing of an imposing group of parliamentarians as to the scope and character 
of political union that is workable and attainable today. This article will 
review some of the major issues they discussed. 


I. Background of the Draft Constitution 


Resolved to substitute for our historic rivalries a fusion of our essen- 
tial interests by creating institutions capable of giving guidance to our 
future common destiny . . .* 


These words from the Preamble of the draft constitution strike the 
keynote of the postwar movement toward unity in Europe. Although 


Basu. Karp, Ph.D. (International Relations, University of Chicago), is Research 
Analyst for the American Committee on United Europe. 


‘Copies in English of the draft constitution were published by the Secretariat of the Constitu- 
tional Committee, 9, Quai Anatole-France, Paris, and are available from the American Committee 
on United Europe, 270 Park Ave., New York. 
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182 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


the idea of unity is centuries old, it has entered the arena of practical 
politics only in recent years. The European-wide struggle waged by 
resistance elements against Nazi Germany created an atmosphere favor- 
able to planning for unity. There was, following the war, a widespread 
feeling that French-German reconciliation was essential for peace, that 
a new approach was required to meet a deteriorated economic position, 
and — especially after the Czech coup of February 1948 — that common 
defenses had to be erected against the Soviet threat. But beneath these 
factors lay a general yearning for something beyond the nationalism which 
had brought two catastrophes to Europe in a lifetime. 

In response to these needs numerous private organizations arose in 
Europe dedicated to the idea of union. With Winston Churchill as prime 
mover, the organizations came together in May 1948 at The Hague to form 
an association called the European Movement. This international asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Paul-Henri Spaak, has been in the fore- 
front of subsequent moves toward western European union.’ 

The first tangible achievement of the European Movement’s efforts 
was the advisory Council of Europe, established in 1949. Debates in the 
Council’s Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg soon revealed that certain 
member countries — Belgium, France, west Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands — were prepared to move faster toward union than others, 
notably Britain. Only these six were then prepared to join a supranational 
Coal-Steel Community or to consider pooling their armed forces under 
the EDC treaty of May 1952. 

It was during the negotiations over the treaty establishing the EDC 
that the need for broader, democratic political controls became apparent. 
If there was to be a European Army, how would the policies guiding the 
Army be determined? In recognition of this problem, the governments, 
in Article 38 of the treaty, called for the creation of an Assembly “elected 
on a democratic basis” to complement the EDC. This elected Assembly 
was to be conceived in such a way as to fit into “an ultimate Federal or 
confederal structure, based upon the principle of the separation of powers 
and including, particularly, a bicameral representative system.” Plans 
for such an Assembly were to be made by a provisional EDC Assembly 
within six months after the latter had begun to function.’ 

By the time the EDC treaty was signed, however, it was apparent that 


2See Allan Hovey, Jr., “The European Congress, Senate, Convention on Relations with 
Movement,” European Union: a Survey of the Federal Republic of Germany and a Proto- 





Progress (New York, American Committee on 
United Europe, 1953), III, p. 55-59. 

* The (provisional) EDC Assembly is to be 
the Schuman Plan Assembly, slightly enlarged. 
Text of the EDC treaty appears in U. S. 


col to the North Atlantic Treaty, Executives Q 
and R, 82d Congress. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952). On the origin of 
Article 38, see dispatch by Harold Callendar in 
New York Times, December 31, 1951. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 183 


an early start toward the democratic Political Authority would facilitate 
ratification of the defense treaty itself. Fears were expressed in France 
that German rearmament without more adequate political controls would 
constitute an avoidable hazard. In particular, the French Socialists, on 
whose votes in Parliament the treaty might well depend, insisted that 
agreement on a supranational Political Authority be reached as a condi- 
tion for their support of the EDC.‘ Consequently, the six Foreign Min- 
isters, backed by a resolution from the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, decided to adopt a speedier method of drafting plans 
for the Political Authority. This method consisted in asking the newly- 
formed Assembly of the Coal-Steel Community to serve as a pre-con- 
stituent body, rather than waiting for the EDC and its projected Assembly 
to come into being.” 

Meeting as the Council of Ministers of the Coal-Steel Community 
September 8 to 10, 1952, the Foreign Ministers invited the “members” of 
the Assembly “to draft a Treaty constituting a European Political Author- 
ity” with Article 38 to be used as the basis. In order to make the distribu- 
tion of membership in the Coal-Steel Assembly identical with that of the 
projected EDC Assembly, nine additional members — three each from 
France, Germany and Italy — were to be “co-opted.” This would make a 
total of 87, distributed as follows: France, Germany, and Italy, 21 each; 
Belgium and the Netherlands, 10; Luxembourg, 4. The Ad Hoc Assem- 
bly thus formed was to report back to the Foreign Ministers within six 
months.° 

The invitation of the Foreign Ministers was accepted on September 13 
as the Coal-Steel Assembly met at Strasbourg for its opening session. 
Two days later the first meeting of the Ad Hoc Assembly was convened. 
The new body adopted the rules of procedure and elected the officers of 
the Coal-Steel Assembly, thus making Paul-Henri Spaak its president. 
A Constitutional Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Heinrich von Brentano, consisting of 26 members: 6 each from France, 
Germany and Italy, 3 each from Belgium and the Netherlands, and 2 
from Luxembourg. Their political distribution, which reflected the pro- 


*See address by Guy Mollet before Consul- 
tative Assembly, May 29, 1952. Council of 
Europe, Consultative Assembly, Debates, 4th 
session, Ist part, II, p. 207-210. See also 
“Report on the European Defence Community,” 
ibid., Documents, I, p. 93. 

SIbid., Texts Adopted by the Assembly, 
May 26-30, 1952, p. 17. A similar resolution 
had been adopted a few days earlier by the 
European Movement’s International Committee 
(European Movement, Document CI/P/23, 
May 21-23, 1952). 


® Text of the Foreign Ministers’ resolution is 
given in Ad Hoc Assembly, Draft Treaty Em- 
bodying the Statute of the European Commu- 
nity, Information and Official Documents of the 
Constitutional Committee, October 1952—April 
1953 (Paris: Secretariat of the Constitutional 
Committee, 1953). For technical reasons the 
invitation was addressed to the members of the 
Coal-Steel Assembly in their individual capacity. 
This point is discussed in American Committee 
on United Europe, Report from Strasbourg 
(New York, January 1953), p. 9-12. 
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portions in the Assembly, was as follows: Christian Democrats 13, Lib- 
erals 5, Socialists 5, and Rightists 3.’ A smaller working group was subse- 
quently established, as were four subcommittees — on powers and com- 
petence, political institutions, juridical institutions, and liaison with other 
states and international organizations. Completing organizational ar- 
rangements, the Ad Hoc Assembly adjourned. 

The Constitutional Committee and its subcommittees met frequently 
at headquarters established in Paris and during the ensuing months elab- 
orated the main outlines of a preliminary draft." In January 1953, the 
Assembly met again at Strasbourg for four days to discuss questions of 
policy raised by the Constitutional Committee. Following further inten- 
sive committee work, the Assembly met March 6 to 10 to debate pro- 
posed articles, to adopt the draft constitution, and to present it to the six 
Foreign Ministers. The draft was thus completed within the six months 
originally suggested by the governments.” 

The final vote approving the draft was 50 to 0, with 5 abstentions. 
Support for the proposed Statute came from all six countries and from 
practically all parties represented except the French and German Social- 
ists and the Gaullists. The French Socialists accounted for three of the 
five abstentions; their leader, Guy Mollet, objected that the draft was 
drawn in such a way that Britain would be unable to join. The two other 
recorded “abstentions” included a French Independent Republican, who 
feared German domination of the new Community, and a Luxembourg 
Liberal, who felt that the small states were being denied adequate repre- 
sentation. Three Gaullist delegates, known to oppose the draft for its 
federalist leanings, were among those not recorded as voting. The Ger- 
man Socialist delegation — seven in number — boycotted the work of the 
Ad Hoc Assembly altogether, having argued that the Coal-Steel Assem- 
bly should not be used to further the EDC, to which they were opposed. 


his role as rapporteur on political institutions. 





* This classification is supplied by Council of 
Europe, Directorate of Information, Document 
IP/536, n.d., p. 2. Except for the communist 
parties, these proportions also roughly reflected 
the popular voting strength of these four major 
groupings in the Community (See table pre- 
pared by F.S.C. Northrop, “United States’ 
Foreign Policy and Continental European 
Union,” Harvard Studies in International Af- 
fairs, IV [February 1954], p. 18). 

§ The Constitutional Committee and its sub- 
committees were aided by the results of a pre- 
liminary study which had been conducted 
under auspices of the European Movement. 
The secretary-general of this study group, 
Fernand Dehousse, a Belgian senator and pro- 
fessor of international law, later became a 
principal architect of the draft constitution in 


This group, in turn, was aided by studies on 
federalism conducted at Harvard under spon- 
sorship of the American Committee on United 
Europe with assistance from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Cf. Mouvement Européen, Comité d’Etudes 
pour la Constitution Européenne, Projet de 
Statut de la Communauté Politique Européenne, 
Travaux préparatoires and Résolutions (Brussels, 
21 rue de Spa, November 1952); ibid., Secre- 
tariat Internationale, Etudes sur le Féderalisme 
(7 vols.; Brussels, December 1952—November 
1953). 

*A vivid account of the work of the Assem- 
bly is given by Theodore H. White, “A New 
Europe Comes to Life,” Reporter, April 28, 
1953, p. 28-32. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 185 


The communist parties are excluded from the Coal-Steel Assembly and 
hence were not represented in the Ad Hoc Assembly. 


II. Major Issues in the Ad Hoc Assembly 


The Ad Hoc Assembly was composed largely of individuals who were 
already favorable toward the idea of “Europe” and who wanted to build 
a political authority that would enjoy the maximum independence. Con- 
sequently, the Assembly went as far in the direction of federalism as its 
members thought consonant with acceptance by the governments. 

One proposal which differed fundamentally was offered by a French 
Gaullist, Michel Debré. He urged that the Community be founded on an 
“association of nations,” arguing that the nation was the primary political 
reality and that to disregard it — as he felt that the Assembly was doing — 
would invite defeat for the Community. This proposition was over- 
whelmingly rejected, however, and the majority based its work on the 
premise that political reality consists in the European as well as national 
entities and that a division of sovereignty between the two is possible 
and desirable.” 

Despite wide agreement in the Ad Hoc Assembly on the need for supra- 
national political institutions, many differences of opinion, reflecting 
divergent national and political backgrounds, were expressed as to the 
particular shape which these institutions should assume. Indeed the 
remarkable fact is that agreement on so comprehensive a charter was 
reached so quickly. One correspondent wrote from Strasbourg at the 
conclusion of the Assembly’s labors: 

It is doubtful whether history could duplicate this startling phenomena 

of a jet-age speed in the slow art of compromise, particularly consider- 

ing the highly individual character and historic antagonisms of the 
three major nations involved — Germany, France, and Italy — and the 
most jealously guarded position of the three smaller nations, Holland, 

Belgium, and Luxembourg, lest they be overwhelmed by their powerful 

neighbors.” 


What were some of the major issues debated by the Ad Hoc Assembly 
in formulating the structure and functions of the Community? 


Representation in the Parliament 


The issue of representation had previously arisen in the setting up of 
three European assemblies — the Consultative Assembly of the Council 


” Ad Hoc Assembly Instructed to Work Out tions Department of the European Community, 
a Draft Treaty Setting up a European Political 1953), p. 52-53, 254, 266. 
Community, Official Report of the Debates, " Volney Hurd in Christian Science Monitor, 


Sittings of September 15, 1952, January 7-10 March 9, 1953. 
and March 6-10, 1953 (Strasbourg: Publica- 
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186 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


of Europe, the Coal-Steel Assembly, and the projected EDC Assembly, 
In every case the formula agreed to for the “Six” was substantially the 
same: equality for France, Germany and Italy, equality for Belgium and 
the Netherlands at about half the number of representatives allowed each 
of the larger countries, and a smaller representation for tiny Luxembourg, 
The recent signing of the highly political EDC treaty was cited with 
telling effect to show that the governments might find no other plan of 
representation acceptable for the Political Community.” 

The Constitutional Committee proposed, therefore, that a similar 
weighting, based on the figures already agreed to by the governments for 
the provisional EDC Assembly, should apply to both houses of the “bica- 
meral representative system.” This allowed the following numbers: 


Senate People’s Chamber 

France 21 70 
Germany 21 63 
Italy 21 63 
Belgium 10 80 
Netherlands 10 30 
Luxembourg 4 12 

87 268 


It will be noted that with the exception of France (which was given 
seven extra seats in recognition of its overseas territories ) membership in 
the People’s Chamber (lower house) merely multiplies that of the Senate 
by three. The larger number in the lower house was established to assure 
adequate representation for the various political parties of the six states 
and to supply sufficient members for the work of legislative committees. 

The principal alternative advanced was the United States pattern: 
equality for the states in the Senate, and representation proportionate to 
population in the lower house. This plan, however, would have given 
Germany plus Italy a clear majority in the lower house — a proposition 
politically unacceptable to France. The Constitutional Committee pointed 
out that the EDC formula, which it espoused, was calculated so that no 
two countries could together constitute an absolute majority. 

Equality in the Senate might work better, it was held, if there were 


2 The arguments for the Constitutional Com- 3 This does not necessarily mean that seven 
mittee’s plan are summarized by the rappor- seats would be allotted for overseas representa- 
teur for political institutions in Ad Hoc _ tives; the French authorities themselves would 
Assembly, Document 12, Ist part, p. 39-43. determine the distribution of all 70 seats (Ad 


Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 345). 
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EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 187 


more states. As it was, there were only six — three large and three small 
ones. To enable the small states to block the “big three” would be giving 
them an unwarranted influence and might, it was suggested, lead to fre- 
quent deadlocks.™ 

To make population the basis for representation in the lower house, the 
Constitutional Committee pointed out, would raise immediate questions 
about the representation of the overseas territories of member states. 
Would “population” include everyone, or only those exercising full politi- 
cal rights? The problem would become even more acute if Great Britain 
were ever to join the Community. The fear of setting a precedent which 
would work to Europe’s disadvantage in the world-wide international 
organizations was also raised: if the population principle were to be urged 
some day upon them, Europeans would be told, “What right have you to 
object? You yourselves adopted the principle the very first time you had 
a chance to do so.”” 

Opposition to the Constitutional Committee’s plan came principally 
from the small countries. A Luxembourg Liberal (Eugéne Schaus) held 
that his country was surrendering just as much as the others — its sover- 
eignty.” A Belgian Christian Socialist (Pierre Wigny) maintained that 
the states were “equal in quality.” He based his case for equal represen- 
tation in the Senate on possible repercussions of Community decisions 
on his country’s economy, saying: “The large States have home markets 
on which to fall back. The risk incurred by the smaller States is greater.” 

In reply, the spokesman for the majority of the Constitutional Commit- 
tee observed that the smaller states, in terms of population, were given 
a generous proportion of seats in both houses of the Parliament; that the 
provision for a second debate on legislative measures at the demand of 
one-fourth of the Senate gave additional protection (more than one-fourth 
of the Senate would come from Benelux); and that, in any event, the 
governments, in the Council of National Ministers, each had a veto on 
vital matters. Further reassurance was contained in the limit on member- 
ship in the European Executive Council to two nationals from any one 
country. It was even suggested that Benelux might exercise the balance 
of power among the three big states, since no two of them acting together 
quite held a majority of votes in the Parliament. 

In response to criticism that the weighted system lacked “logic,” the 
chairman of the Constitutional Committee said that had they tried to con- 
struct the constitution “in accordance with the philosophical principles of 
logic,” they would “have failed . . . as politicians.” A certain amount of 


4 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 341. 16 Tbid., p. 189. 
® [bid., p. 177-178. 1" Ibid., p. 334. 
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discretion, he pleaded, was unavoidable: “We have tried, and I think with 
some success, to set off one against the other not only the size and impor- 
tance of the States, but also their significance within the Political Com. 
munity... .”” 

The vote on the weighted scheme was 34 in favor to 3 opposed, but 
with 20 members recording their dissatisfaction by abstaining. Most of 
the Italian delegates abstained, including the vice-chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Committee (Benvenuti, Christian Democrat). Protesting the 
ingenious arguments about “internal equilibrium,” he prophesied diff- 
culty with the Italian Parliament.” 

Originally the Constitutional Committee had recommended strict equal- 
ity among the three large states. But an eloquent plea by a French 
African delegate (Léopold Senghor, Overseas Independent), backed 
solidly by the other French delegates, resulted in an upward revision of 
French representation in the lower house from 63 to 70 seats.” Motions 
to raise the total first to 90, then to 80 seats, were defeated. The German 
and Italian delegates stood firm against more than 70; a mere three seats 
more would have given France, in combination with either of the other 
large states, an absolute majority.” 

Allowance was also made for an upward revision in Germany's favor in 
event of re-unification (Article 103). Presumably the number of German 
votes in the lower house would then be raised to 70, inasmuch as the 
draft constitution declares this number to be the maximum for any state 
(Article 15). Such an eventuality would leave Italy in third place with 
63. One of the few Italian delegates who voted for the committee’s solu- 
tion (Giovanni Persico, Socialist ) said that he was doing so only to enable 
the Ad Hoc Assembly to complete its work, confident that the governments 
would modify this particular solution anyway.” 

Another disputed feature of the representation system was the Consti- 
tutional Committee’s proposal, which was finally adopted, that the Senate 
should be elected by the national parliaments—a move that would 
strengthen the Community's independence, as compared with the alterna- 
tive of direct appointment by the governments. Election by national 
parliaments would mean that the Senate could function like a parliamen- 
tary body instead of a diplomatic conference. The state senatorial dele- 
gations would not then be restricted to the government parties, but would 


8 Ibid., p. 338-339. integration of the oversea territories a condition 
#9 Ibid., p. 336. of acceptance of the Political Community 
2 Senghor warned that the next generation (Ibid., p. 137-138). 
of Africans would repudiate cooperation with *1 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 349. Cf. 
Europe unless given fair representation in New York Times, March 8, 1953. 
“Eurafrica.” He also pointed out that some 2 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 341. 
elements in the French Parliament would make 
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probably represent opposition parties as well — a point of special impor- 
tance to the Socialists, who feared that government selection might make 
the Senate a Christian-Democrat monopoly.” 

Senators should be selected, the Constitutional Committee recom- 
mended, from among ex-ministers, influential members of parliaments, 
and eminent persons outside of parliaments. Such people could be ex- 

ed to reflect “the abiding political views that are linked with [the] 
very notion of the State.” Besides, it was pointed out, the governments 
were to be adequately represented in the Council of National Ministers. 


European Executive Council 

The major issue in the debate over the European Executive Council 
was the degree to which it should be independent of the governments and 
thus capable of serving effectively as spokesman for the Community. 
This independence would be directly affected by the method of choosing 
the president of the Council (who in turn would select his own col- 
leagues). Some members of the Assembly, particularly those from small 
states, favored selection of the president by the Council of National Min- 
isters, on which each government would be equally represented. The 
majority, however, decided to give this power to the Senate, an organ 
which would be more fully alive to the interests of the Community as 
such.” 

Viewing the Executive Council as chief defender of the Community, 
the Ad Hoc Assembly tried to assure it of substantial stability. The rap- 
porteur on political institutions (Fernand Dehousse, Belgian Socialist) 
commented: 


In constructing a European Executive we parliamentarians and demo- 
crats are haunted by the spectre of the old executive, the national ex- 
ecutive. When the great democratic constitutions began to emerge in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, this executive was extremely 
powerful. People mistrusted it and it seemed advisable, therefore, to 
limit its prerogatives. What we have [today] is a virtually non-existent 
executive or at any rate a very weak one.” 


The need for stability, it was pointed out, would be especially acute 


%See article by Pierre Wigny, a Belgian select the President and those who, like a 


Christian Socialist, “L’Europe en Chantier,” 
Revue Politique, December 31, 1952, quoted 
in Chronique de Politique Etrangere, May 1953, 
p. 394. 

“Document 12, Ist part, p. 39. 

*% This decision involved a compromise be- 
tween those who wanted the Governments to 


number of Italian delegates, wanted both houses 
of Parliament jointly to make the choice. It 
was held that the Senate was closer to the 
“national formula” and that its smaller size 
would facilitate agreement on a candidate (Ad 
Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 214). 

2 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 227. 
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during the early years, when the Coal-Steel and Defense Communities 
would be getting under way. To have the work of these enterprises inter- 
rupted frequently would threaten their success. Moreover, the Executive 
Council would be handicapped initially by the absence of a long-estab- 
lished civil service — a force which, in national experience, tends to com- 
pensate for repeated changes. 

The Constitutional Committee considered establishing an Executive 
Council with a fixed term on the model of the Swiss Federal Council, but 
did not go that far, partly because none of the six countries had had any 
experience with such a system. Instead, the desire for stability was rec- 
onciled with the principle of parliamentary responsibility by proposing 
special majorities on votes of censure. The lower house could force the 
Executive Council's resignation by a three-fifths vote of its total member- 
ship. The Senate, which is the body charged with electing the Executive 
Council's president, could oust the Executive Council through the device 
of electing a new president by an absolute majority of its members. The 


latter provision, which was patterned after Article 67 of the Basic Law | 


of the Federal Republic of Germany, is the so-called “constructive” vote 
of censure. It arose from the experience of the Weimar Republic in which 
parliamentary forces of the left and right would combine to overturn the 
government without being able to offer a viable alternative. Thus this 
provision is designed to curb irresponsible votes of censure and to reduce 
the number of untimely ministerial crises. 

In addition to promoting executive stability, the special majorities 
would, it was hoped, favor a coalition of parties on the Executive Council. 
Given the unlikelihood that any one party could command the requisite 
number of votes, the parties would have an inducement to join forces for 
the purpose of electing the president and controlling the Executive Coun- 
cil. As M. Dehousse, the commmittee rapporteur, explained to the Ad 
Hoc Assembly: 

It would be deplorable if Europe were to be governed by any one 
party in opposition to all the others. That would considerably weaken 
European sentiment in the various countries concerned. There is at 
the root of the Committee’s text — not explicitly stated, because these 
are matters which are not inserted in Constitutions — but there is an 
implicit underlying idea . . . that the draft Treaty proposed to you 
favours as far as it can, the formation of these harmonious coalitions 
in the European Executive Council.” 


By reference to “any one party” M. Dehousse probably was alluding to 


* Ibid., p. 266. 
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the Christian Democrats who, in the Ad Hoc Assembly, constituted the 
largest single group, though not a clear majority.” He stated in his report: 
“... it may be thought wise that, at least during the first years of its ex- 
istence, the Community should be protected against any violent political 
conflicts.” Thus not only was the Executive Council designed to defend 
the independence of the Community against the national governments, 
but the Executive Council itself was to be strengthened during the early 
years (when nationalist sentiment would still be formidable) by encour- 
aging the formation of coalitions of moderate, pro-European parties. 


Council of National Ministers 


This institution was in part a legacy from the coal-steel and EDC 
treaties, each of which has a Council of Ministers representing the govern- 
ments. To avoid drastic amendment of these treaties, the powers of the 
two other councils were simply transferred to the new Council of National 
Ministers.” 

Now that a Political Authority with more elaborate representative ma- 
chinery was being created, some members of the Ad Hoc Assembly 
regarded the Council of National Ministers as superfluous. The more 
ardent federalists would have preferred even to abolish it outright, one 
of them picturing the National Ministers as “guardians or mothers-in-law, 
keeping a sharp eye on the doings of the European Ministers.” 

Abolition or serious modification of the powers of the institution, how- 
ever, was linked to the proposal that the governments be represented di- 
rectly in the Senate on the basis of equality. When this was rejected, the 
Council of National Ministers was left at the side of the European Execu- 
tive Council, creating what amounts to a dual executive. 

Only by granting extensive prerogatives to the Council of National 
Ministers was it possible for the Community to be endowed with the 
breadth of competence which it received. Even though the initial power 
of the Community to act independently was severely limited, the drafters 
of the constitution were confident that in time the European Parliament 
would gain in authority and the Council of National Ministers would 
decline in importance. But for the interim—the length of which no 
one ventured to predict — the National Ministers’ assistance was acknowl- 
edged as indispensable in gaining “certain victories essential to European 
unity.”" 


* Party affiliations are given in Ad Hoc As- *® See Articles 35, 56 and 60 of draft con- 
sembly, Draft Treaty, op.cit., p. 167-172. Of _ stitution. 
the 86 members listed, 37 are from the Chris- %1 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 204. 
tian Democratic parties. 2 Statement by the rapporteur on powers 


*Document 12, Ist part, p. 45. and competence, Benvenuti (ibid., p. 400). 
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Economic Powers 


There was sharp disagreement on the extension of the common market 
beyond the coal-steel sector. The fight for inclusion of the larger eco- 
nomic powers, including recognition of the need to coordinate mone- 
tary policy, was led insistently and successfully by delegates from all 
of the Dutch political parties represented. Reflecting the dependence 
of their economy on foreign trade, these delegates demanded firm assur- 
ances on the common market principle before agreeing to subscribe to a 
Political Community in which they risked being outvoted by the large 
states.” 

Support for the economic powers came from various Belgian, Italian, 
and German delegates. A Belgian Socialist (Dehousse) expressed the 
view that Benelux was too small a unit for the solution of its economic 
problems. He spoke approvingly of the idea that Italy could better meet 
its unemployment and manpower problems within a Community frame- 
work. An Italian Republican (Bergmann) held that governments and 
national parliaments had lost the capacity to fight those privileged groups 
that wanted to exploit the closed market. Since the national governments 
which could act would not, and the international organizations which 
would act could not, he favored giving a European supranational author- 
ity adequate power.” 

French delegates tended to oppose extension of the common market. 
Guy Mollet, Socialist leader, withdrew from the work of the subcom- 
mittees partly because he felt that the wider economic powers would 
discourage Britain’s joining the Community. He urged, too, that the 
economic powers be dropped to help ratification of the EDC treaty in 
the French Parliament.” A Radical Socialist, Georges Laffague, asked that 
Europe be armed with “endless precautions” lest the Community some 
day be “confronted with what may be called the drama of secession.” 
To this a Dutch delegate replied that ““European unity’ without effective 
economic unity is nothing but an empty shell.’ These contrary views 
anticipated a conflict between the French and Dutch governmental 
representatives. 


Direct Elections 


The provision for direct elections to the lower house of Parliament con- 
stitutes the most striking innovation over the coal-steel and EDC system. 


8% This marked a change from the earlier % Ibid., p. 128-131, 156. He might also 
Dutch position that economic integration should have mentioned apprehensions for French labor 
proceed by sectors (Netherlands Information standards in an economic union with Italy and 
Service, “The Netherlands View on European Germany (White, Reporter, April 28, 1953, 
Integration,” News Digest from Holland [New p. 82). 

York, January 22, 1954], p. 2-3). 3° Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 460, 462. 

*% Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 132, 463. 
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The authors of the draft constitution visualized it as a key to the 
future growth of the European Community. The educational value of 
the election campaign itself would, they argued, provide the surest means 
for enlisting the support of the masses of Europeans. As an Italian So- 
cialist (Persico) remarked: 
Europe exists already, but this idea has not yet penetrated to the public; 
it has not reached the humbler levels of the workers, the office em- 
ployees, the little people who take no professional interest in politics, 
but who go to the polls at intervals in obedience to the ideas of the 
party to which they belong, or the sympathy they feel for the various 
candidates. ...“ 


An elected Assembly, asserted M. Dehousse, would “react in its turn 
upon the Community, which would thus receive the impetus needed to 
ensure its own development and to guarantee its further and necessary 
progress.” 

No voice was raised against the principle of popular suffrage as such, 
but some Assembly members wanted to postpone the date of the first elec- 
tions. The Constitutional Committee proposed that the first Senate (to 
be elected by national parliaments) should fix an election date for the 
lower house that would come within six months after the treaty’s entrance 
into force. Most of the Dutch delegates of whatever party and some of 
the Belgian Christian Socialists expressed opposition to this plan, favoring 
instead a transitional period during which national parliaments would 
elect the members of the lower house. They argued that immediate popu- 
lar elections were likely to be based on “national programmes, nationally 
composed,” instead of “common European programmes.” European-wide 
parties did not yet exist, and the national parties were divided in their 
attitude toward European questions; hence, the voters might not be given 
a clear choice as to issues. Since “no parties, organized and responsible 
for [European] programmes,” could emerge until after the first Parlia- 
ment, popular elections should be postponed at least until then. More- 
over, if elections were held too soon, many people — knowing little of the 
new European Community — might not vote, whereas the followers of 
the well-disciplined extremist parties would probably flock to the polls. 
This, it was argued would produce an unrepresentative Assembly, and the 
Community would be discredited from the outset.” 

The leaders of the Assembly brushed aside these objections. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee on political institutions (Teitgen, French Popu- 


" Ibid., p. 125-126. % Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 164. 
* Document 12, Ist part, p. 37. 
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lar Republican) maintained that elections were prerequisite to the forma- 
tion of European parties, and that “if we delay organizing these elections 
until European parties have been formed, we shall never organize them 
at all.” As for arousing popular interest, there would be plenty of time 
for that while the treaty was awaiting ratification.“ This view prevailed 
(Articles 94-95). 

The Assembly decided that elections for the lower house of the first 
Parliament should be held on the basis of proportional representation — 
the system prevailing in all six states (Article 96). Subsequent elections 
would be held according to an electoral law enacted by the Community 
(Article 13)." In defending a uniform system based on proportional rep- 
resentation, M. Teitgen attached importance to the encouragement of 
cooperation among the various political parties. He said: 


We felt it was desirable, at least at the beginning and in order to con- 
solidate the European entity, that the elections should be held on the 
system best calculated to ensure that both the majority and the op- 
position parties in each country were represented. It would be un- 
fortunate if the first Chamber, which must consolidate . . . and develop 
the European institutions, were a too palpable reflection of the various 
national majorities. The national oppositions should be represented 
in the first People’s Chamber.* 


Some delegates proposed the single-member constituency for the first 
elections in order to minimize the influence of extremist parties and to 
strengthen the European idea. This was defeated, however, the Consti- 
tutional Committee pointing out that five of the six countries were inex- 
perienced with that type of electoral system and that an unfamiliar system 
might prove fatal to launching the experiment. The P. R. argument that 
important sections of opinion would be left unrepresented was also 
raised.” 

The Constitutional Committee recognized the danger to the Commu- 
nity posed by communist and extreme nationalist parties, and in order to 
minimize their strength it offered the option of “combined lists” — a varia- 
tion of proportional representation that had been adopted in France." 
In successfully defending the proposal before the Assembly, the com- 
mittee rapporteur (Dehousse) said: “... we are firmly convinced that 
the system proposed is the most likely to bring into the Parliament of 


 Thid., p. 166. 43 Tbid., p. 126, 480, 482. 

“Each state would determine its own regu- **The ambiguous results of the French ex- 
lations concerning such matters as right of perience are described in Dorothy Pickles, 
franchise, electoral lists, and counting of ballots. French Politics (London: Royal Institute of 

* Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 488. International Affairs, 1953), p. 137-148. 
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the Community the largest possible number of good Europeans.” A cer- 
tain risk was conceded, but, as M. Teitgen said: “It is only by taking a 
chance, by taking that risk, that we shall achieve our aim.” 


III. Conclusion 


The draft constitution produced by the Ad Hoc Assembly is a complex 
document. Based on two existing treaties, built on compromises among 
differing national and political viewpoints, and written by “Europe- 
minded” politicians for the approval of national governments, it is hardly 
the picture of simplicity and clarity. Among its 117 articles are found 
a number of features which, at least on the surface, appear questionable. 

Thus, by applying the same principle of national representation to both 
houses of Parliament, the constitution may be said to have preserved the 
form of bicameralism while denying its substance. Again, the fact that 
the lower house may force the resignation of the Executive Council while 
the upper house alone can elect a new president of the Executive Council 
—and hence might conceivably re-elect the same president raises the pos- 
sibility of deadlocks that other arrangements might have prevented. The 
extra debates in the legislative process, the potentially paralyzing veto of 
the National Ministers on a number of vital questions, the limited com- 
petence initially attributed to the Community, the difficulty of amend- 
ment — all promise to complicate the task of making the system work. 

The authors of the draft, while conceding that there are deficiencies, 
view the document as a step forward in a continuing evolutionary process. 
As the vice-chairman of the Constitutional Committee noted: “. . . the 
present Statute must be conceived as an instrument and not as an end — 
as an important stage but not a final achievement.” The leaders of the 
Ad Hoc Assembly believed that given real supranational powers — essen- 
tially those embodied in the coal-steel and defense treaties — and given 
sufficiently independent institutions, the Community would, despite its 
initially restricted competence, gain progressively new powers and 
broader fields of action.” 

To promote this growth the drafters clearly placed major reliance on 
involving the public. They were convinced that popular elections would 
force the citizens of the six countries to start to think of Europe as a single 
entity. They were confident that the election process itself, by obliging 


* Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 166, 485. Bowie, “The Process of Federating Europe,” 
* Document 12, Ist part, p. 36. Department of State, Bulletin, XXX (February 


“For an exposition of the political dynamic 1, 1954), p. 139-142. See also the suggestive 
—the “inner compulsion toward growth”— article by William N. Parker, “The Schuman 
which the European Movement leaders count Plan—A Preliminary Prediction,” International 
on to strengthen the Community, see Robert R. Organization, VI, p. 394-395. 
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the mass of electors for the first time to “look Europe in the face,” would 
lay the basis for the orderly accretion of the Community’s powers. They 
anticipated the eventual supremacy of the Community as the European 
peoples, in the words of the Constitutional Committee’s vice-chairman, 
“come to look upon the European Parliament as the interpreter of their 
common aspirations. ...”” Such was the long-run outlook of the Ad Hoc 
Assembly. 

An early hint of the tribulations awaiting the draft constitution was 
given by Georges Bidault when, in accepting it on behalf of the Foreign 
Ministers, he said: 


There is an inevitable division of labour between men with bold and 
independent minds and Governments whose honour and impediment it 
is to carry the responsibility. . . . It now falls to the Governments of 
our six countries to take over and carry on the task which you have 


begun.” 


The Foreign Ministers met briefly in May 1953 and scheduled a meet- 
ing of their deputies for June for further study of the draft. After a post- 
ponement, the deputies met at Rome in September for more than two 
weeks of inconclusive discussions. The Ministers then met in November 
at The Hague to examine the results of the Rome meeting. The Hague 
meeting was reported by the Times of London to have ended in “a blaze 
of ambiguity,” and another meeting was set for March 30, 1954. This 
has now been postponed, presumably due to deadlocks in the negotiations. 

The unspectacular progress of the draft constitution at the govern- 
mental level was a major item on the agenda of the European Movement's 
“Congress of Europe” at The Hague in October. The feeling of the “mili- 
tants” was expressed by Fernand Dehousse, who had led a small delega- 
tion that represented the Ad Hoc Assembly at the Rome meeting. He 
protested vigorously against the deputies’ tendency to water-down the 
Assembly’s draft and to slight the advice of the Assembly's delegation: 


I cannot accept the casual way in which the six ministers have treated 
the draft treaty; . . . it was they themselves who had asked that it be 
prepared. It is not reasonable, after asking politicians to perform such 
an important task, to then confide the result to experts, technicians. It 
is the world upside-down. The work of politicians is regarded as a 
technical matter which is then given to technicians for political judg- 
ment.” 


“This phrase was used by René Courtin of * Document 12, Ist part, p. 35. 
the European Movement in an address before 5 Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 452. 
the Second Congress of The Hague, October 8, 51 Quoted in Jewne Europe (Paris), October 
1953. 20, 1953 (translation), p. 6. 
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The Congress, consisting of some 450 Movement leaders from the six 
countries, adopted a resolution supporting the draft constitution as “a 
realistic document corresponding to present political conditions,” and 
demanding that the governments expedite agreement on a final draft for 


} submission to the parliaments.” 


The governments, which are still debating the features of the proposed 
Political Community, represent only the first stage of official considera- 
tion. If and when an agreed draft is established by the Foreign Ministers, 
approval of the parliaments will be required. The fate of the draft con- 
stitution in this respect is closely related to that of the EDC treaty. In 
view of the insistence, particularly by the French Socialists, on the need 
for a Political Authority to assure democratic control of the European 
Army, French ratification of EDC would seem to require at least the 
prospect of agreement on some such Authority. 

The possibility that the EDC may be long delayed or defeated is ac- 
knowledged in the draft constitution. Article 66 makes it possible for 
the Community to come into being without the EDC, though stripped 
of the defense provisions. Such a Community would at the outset have 
little more power than that already possessed by the Coal-Steel Commu- 
nity. Yet the drafters of the constitution felt that the Political Com- 
munity, with the elected Assembly, would constitute a more adequate 
roof for such other specialized authorities as might be added later and 
would be a more dynamic institution for the cultivation of supranational 
loyalties. 

The present draft will undoubtedly undergo considerable revision. The 
governments are reportedly insisting on strengthening their position in 
the institutions of the Community. Thus they want to choose the Execu- 
tive Council themselves, rather than entrust this responsibility to the 
Senate. They may want to modify the character of the Senate itself, 
allowing the governments to be directly represented in the upper house. 
They are disagreed on the common market measures, with the French 
government in opposition to the position of the Dutch. On the other 
hand, they have accepted the idea of a directly elected Assembly, and 
it is now suggested that they proceed to set up the Assembly, leaving the 
remaining political structure to be determined later.“ 

Whatever the immediate fate of this draft constitution, it derives im- 
portance from the fact that it was written at the request of governments 
by politicians who have identified their political future with a concrete 
design for “making Europe.” The authors of the document are willing to 


8 Europe Today and Tomorrow (Paris), No- 583 New York Times, November 26, 1958; 
vember 1953, p. 13. ibid., April 17, 1954; ibid., May 5, 1954. 
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gamble that a direct appeal to the electorate on the European plane wil 
arouse sufficient popular backing to support further unification. If the 
parliaments allow this view to be tested, by approving the draft constitu. 
tion, the future of European unification will rest increasingly on internal 
factors and less on the exigencies of the cold war. 


APPENDIX 


The following are some of the principal features embodied in the draft con- 
stitution discussed above: 


Parliament (Articles 10-26). Parliament is to consist of a lower house 
(termed the People’s Chamber) “representing the peoples united in the Com- 
munity,” and a Senate “representing the people of each State.” Members of 
the lower house (deputies) are to be elected by “universal, equal and direct 
suffrage, by secret ballot open to both men and women.” Senators are to be 
elected by the national parliaments. Both senators and deputies are to vote as 
individuals, rather than take instructions from their governments. Their term 
of office is to be five years, though under certain circumstances the lower 
house may be dissolved. 

Legislation may be initiated by members of either house or of the Executive 
Council. Bills must be voted by simple majority in both houses, following 
which they face two other possible parliamentary hurdles; one-fourth of the 
Senate may require the bill to be debated all over again in both houses, and 
the president of the Executive Council may then require even a third debate 
(Article 52). This is apart from the veto power given to members of the 
Council of National Ministers over several categories of important legislation. 


European Executive Council (Articles 27-34). This body, which is charged 
with the “general administration of the Community,” is to be headed by a 
President elected by a majority of the Senate membership. The president, in 
turn, is to select an unspecified number of colleagues for the Council, with the 
restriction that no more than two members, including himself, may be of the 
same nationality. Council members may be chosen from the European Parlia- 
ment or from outside the Parliament, but the Executive Council office is de- 
clared to be “incompatible with that of a member of the Government of a par- 
ticipating State, of a judge or solicitor general in the Court or of a member 
of the Economic and Social Council.” Thus constituted, the Executive Council 
must obtain a vote of confidence separately from each house of Parliament (by 
an absolute majority). The president may dismiss or replace any member of 
his Council, but only with the approval of both houses.’ 

Council of National Ministers (Articles 35-37). This Council is to repre- 
sent the national governments “with a view to harmonizing the action of the 


1 This decision, which was taken by a vote Executive Council which, because of the special 
of only 18 to 15, was a concession to those majorities required, would be ditficult to re 
desiring greater parliamentary control over an move (Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 378). 
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European Executive Council with that of the governments of the Member 
States.” It is to consist of one minister from each country who will, of course, 
take instructions from his government. When acting under the coal-steel or 
defense treaties, the Council will vote by the majorities specified in those 
treaties which, in many cases, is two-thirds. When acting under the new powers 
granted by the draft constitution — taxation, foreign affairs, economic powers 
(for a period of six years) — unanimity is required. 


The Court (Articles 38-40). The Court is to consist of a maximum of fifteen 
judges, serving for renewable, staggered terms of nine years. The judges are 
to be appointed by the Executive Council with Senate approval from a list of 
candidates nominated by member states and by the national groups of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. Each state and each national group may put 
forward three candidates. In selecting the figure fifteen, it was assumed that 
the Court would have three divisions of five judges, three of whom would come 
from the large states and two from the smaller states.* Subordinate courts are 
provided for. 

The Court is to interpret the constitution, laws, and regulations of the Com- 
munity. It may also be empowered to act as an arbitration court. It would 
hear cases arising from actions by Community organs which affect human 
rights. These rights, as defined by the Convention for the Protection of Human 
and Fundamental Freedoms signed at Rome in November 1950, as well as the 
Protocol signed at Paris in March 1952, are made an integral part of the con- 
stitution (Article 3). 


Economic and Social Council (Articles 50-51). This unit is to be advisory 
to the Executive Council and to the Parliament. Its competence, method of 
operation, and membership are not specified, being left for later Community 
legislation. Members of the Ad Hoc Assembly anticipated that trade unions, 
employer associations, consumers, and other economic groups would find repre- 
sentation on the Council. 


Integration of the Coal-Steel and Defense Communities (Articles 5, 56-66). 
The draft constitution is intended to provide a single roof for the Coal-Steel 
and Defense Communities. The Political Community, consequently, was de- 
signed to incorporate the structure and competence of the other two Communi- 
ties with a minimum of alteration. To have made drastic changes in the exist- 
ing treaties might, the Ad Hoc Assembly feared, open the door to complete 
revision, and endless delay. Thus the Council of National Ministers replaces 
the special Council of Ministers provided in the other two Communities; the 
Court becomes the Court of Justice of the other Communities; the Parliament 
replaces (and substantially modifies) the Coal-Steel and EDC Assemblies.’ 


The Executive Council would assume control over the executive organs of the 


?Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 268. It is probable, therefore, that many members of 

® The Coal-Steel and EDC Assemblies would the Coal-Steel Assembly (and hence of the 
in effect be replaced by the Senate—a body Ad Hoc Assembly) might expect to find seats 
comparable in size and manner of selection. in the Senate of the new Community. 
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Coal-Steel and Defense Communities during a two-year period. After that 
the EDC Board of Commissioners would be replaced by the Executive Coungil, 
but the Coal-Steel High Authority would continue “as an administrative body 
having the character of a board.” 


Functions. The powers conferred upon the Political Community have two 
sources: first, the extensive competence in coal-steel and defense provided by 
the two existing treaties; second, the additional powers proposed by the Ad Hoe 
Assembly in foreign policy, finance, economics, and other fields. The following 
description relates to these additional powers. 


Foreign Affairs (Articles 67-74). To achieve the coordination of foreign 
policies, the Executive Council may — if authorized by unanimous decision of 
the Council of National Ministers — act as a representative for the member 
states and, on matters of common interest, negotiate treaties or international 
agreements. Ratification of such treaties or agreements by the Executive Coun- 
cil would ordinarily require approval by the Parliament and the Council of 
National Ministers.’ 

Member states undertake not to conclude treaties or international agreements 
which run counter to the commitments of the Community, and they promise to 
inform the Executive Council of any negotiations in process “or of any initiative 
taken by them which affects the community.” Should this lead to disagreement 
between a member state and the Executive Council, the dispute is to be sub- 
mitted to conciliation or, if necessary, to arbitration.’ 


Financial Provisions (Articles 75-81). The Community is granted the 
power to levy taxes, make loans, and accept contributions from member states. 
Taxes, which could be levied directly on individuals, may be initiated only by 
the Executive Council with the unanimous consent of the Council of National 
Ministers. Such measures would then be submitted to Parliament for ap- 
proval. Loans undergo a similar process. Contributions from member states 
are to be determined by the National Ministers on proposal of the Executive 
Council. An annual budget, prepared by the Executive Council with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the National Ministers, is to be voted by Parliament, but 
the latter body must not exceed the total expenditures recommended by the 
Executive Council nor “add new Chapters involving additional expenditure.” 
The limited powers of taxation enjoyed by the Coal-Steel Community are to be 








*Dutch delegates fought for the autonomy 
of the High Authority in the hopes that many 
of its administrative powers would eventually 
be returned to private hands, rather than be 
given permanently to the European Community. 
See Marga A. M. Klompé (a Dutch, Popular 
Christian delegate), ‘“‘Framework for the New 
Europe,” America, May 23, 1953, p. 215-219. 

5 The somewhat involved language of the 
constitution declares: “Where such treaties or 
agreements relate to matters in which the pres- 


ent Statute provides for the assent of another 
institution of the Community, the European 
Executive Council may ratify them only when 
authorized so to do by the other institution 
concerned, acting in accordance with the pro- 
cedure and conditions laid down for the exercise 
of its competence” (Article 68). 

* The Court of the Community may be em- 
powered to act as an arbitral tribunal (Article 
47). 
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continued, and even after a two-year transitional period of integration, the 
allotment of receipts from such levies is to be maintained (Article 64)." 


Economic Provisions (Articles 82-87). The Community “shall establish 

gressively a common market among the Member States based on the free 
movement of goods, capital and persons.” Steps toward this end may not be 
initiated until one year after the treaty comes into force. Thereafter, for a 

iod of five years the unanimity of the National Ministers would be required 

for those Executive Council proposals which receive approval by the Parlia- 
ment. After that time, proposals by the Executive Council would require a 
two-thirds majority in the Senate, a simple majority of the lower house, but 
only the majority concurrence of the National Ministers. Even then, however, 
member states may appeal to the Community’s arbitral tribunal* against meas- 
ures taken by the Community “if they deem that such measures might cause 
fundamental and persistent disturbances to their economy.” Member states, 
on the other hand, pledge to consult with the Executive Council “before taking 
any measures, particularly in the monetary field,” which might cause such 
disturbances or which might interfere with the common market. 

A special fund (termed the European Re-adaptation Fund) would be set up 
to assist enterprises and workers to adjust to exceptional unemployment result- 
ing from extension of the common market. This fund would be financed by 
contributions from member states, by loans raised by the Community, and by a 
levy of not more than five percent on the value of orders placed in execution 
of common armaments programs. 


Other Provisions. Other European states — or overseas states having a con- 
stitutional tie with a European state — are eligible to join the Community. They 
must, however — and this is the common denominator of the Community — 
guarantee the protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms (Article 
116). 

The Community may intervene in a member state to maintain “constitutional 
order and democratic institutions” (Article 104). Such intervention may come 
upon the request of the member state or conceivably upon the initiative of the 
Community without the approval of the government concerned. Conditions of 
intervention are to be specified by Community legislation, which is to be 
enacted with the unanimous concurrence of the Council of National Ministers 
within a year after the Parliament comes into existence.’ 

Although some delegates urged that the right of secession be recognized, no 
mention is made of it. Instead, Article 1 proclaims the Community to be “in- 
dissoluble.” The Constitutional Committee’s spokesman observed that the 

™The Coal-Steel High Authority may levy Council (Article 63), this procedure would 
a tax of one percent on coal and steel produc- continue (see Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 
tio without approval of its Council of Minis- 316, 411, 521). 
ters, and of more than one percent if two- 5 See n. 6 


thirds of the Ministers agree. Subject to the * For explanation of this provision, see Ad 
Policy guidance of the European Executive Hoc Assembly, Document 12, Ist part, p. 31. 
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Coal-Steel and Defense Communities, which were being consolidated, woul 
be in force for 50 years. This, he held, “is getting very near indissolubility,” 

With an eye toward Britain and the Scandinavian countries, the Ad Ho 
Assembly sought to encourage “association” between the Community and other 
states in relationships short of full membership. Agreements governing thes| 
relationships might include such privileges as participation in the Council of 
National Ministers, in the Senate, or on the Court. Such agreements, how. 
ever, could be concluded only with those European states (or overseas state 
constitutionally linked to them) which protect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms (Articles 90-93). 

Amendments to the constitution are not to be made easily. Any modification 
of the powers of the Community vis-a-vis the member states would require the 
unanimous concurrence of the Council of National Ministers, plus approval by 
the Executive Council, the European Parliament, and the parliaments of the 
member states (Articles 110-115). If only an alteration in relations among the 
institutions of the Community is involved, the formal consent of the national 
parliaments would not be required, though the unanimous approval of the Na- 
tional Ministers would be. Lest the powers and competence conferred upon 
the Community be enlarged unduly by judicial interpretation, the draft con- 
stitution stipulates that they “shall be restrictively interpreted” (Article 6). 





% Ad Hoc Assembly, Debates, p. 301. 
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‘has been the growth of regional groupings and organizations. Included 
among the more notable regional arrangements formed since 1944 are 
the League of Arab States, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, the Organization of American States, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the European Coal and Steel Community. In 
addition to these and other existent arrangements are proposals for the 
creation of a European Defense Community and a European Political 
Community, the idea of a Pacific Pact resembling NATO, the concept of 
a Middle East Defense organization, and a possible linkage of Asian 


States. 





The idea of regional organizations has long held a place in thinking on 


international politics, going back to some of the classic peace plans and 


the writings of philosophers. Translation of these ideas into actual com- 
pacts and permanent organizations has in the main not been effected, 
however, until the present. 

The current emphasis upon regional arrangements may be attributed 
in part to the emergence of world political and economic conditions ren- 
dering frequent consultation and joint action among numbers of states 
having shared interests desirable or necessary. Such arrangements have 
also been called into existence in order to provide for mutual defense and 
reciprocal assistance to meet the increased threats to security arising from 
the new range and power of weapons in the hands of an aggressor and 
from the growth of subversive movements aimed at overthrowing estab- 
lished governments. Recourse to regional arrangements may also be 
ascribed to beliefs that the United Nations under present circumstances 
cannot wholly suffice to protect or further the interests of states. Conse- 
quently, states have turned to regional groupings as a supplement to uni- 
lateral national action and the usual diplomatic relations. 

Regional arrangements provide groups of nations having common in- 
terests and objectives an opportunity to cooperate, to whatever extent 
NorMAN J. PapELForp, Professor of International Relations at the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, is Editor of Current Readings on International Relations and 
a member of the Board of Editors of International Organization. 
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they believe desirable, on matters of mutual concern. They thus afford 
a directness of association which cannot be attained through universal 
institutions. The development of regional groupings and organizations 
also acknowledges the fact that it is possible to do some things within 
limited areas and among a restricted circle of states that cannot be done 
on a global basis. In the following pages we shall explore some of the 
variations in existent regional arrangements and their relation to the 
United Nations. 


I 


Geographers often find it difficult to say precisely what lands, islands 
and oceanic spaces are to be included within a given region. There are 
large “regions” such as the so-called American Hemisphere and small ones 
such as Western Europe or the Caribbean. There are wide discrepancies 
in the presence and absence of elements contributing to harmony or dis- 
cord within the various generally acknowledged regions of the globe. 
Indeed, so variable in size, configuration, population, and numbers of 
countries included are the various “regions”, and so difficult is it in some 
instances to define with exactness their limits or boundaries, geographers 
are not altogether sure how even the presumed fact of a “region” may 
be determined.’ Notwithstanding these variations and uncertainties, 
statesmen find no insuperable obstacle on this account to the formation 
of regional groupings and the conclusion of regional arrangements. 

Broadly speaking, a regional arrangement in the sphere of international 
politics may be described as an association of states, based upon location 
in a given geographical area, for the safeguarding or promotion of the 
participants. The terms of this type of association are fixed by a treaty 
or other agreement. 

Ordinarily the idea of a regional association embraces cooperation be- 
tween more than two states or political entities and is not localized to 
the extent of dealing solely with one narrowly confined site or question 
such as the regulation of the Turkish Straits or the Suez Canal. On the 
other hand, it does not usually extend to associations of states that are 
proximately global in their situation, as for example the Commonwealth 
of Nations. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with its member- 
ship extending from Canada and the United States whose western borders 
are on the Pacific; to Greece and Turkey on the south-eastern rimland 
of Europe, and with a concern admittedly reaching as far as Indo-China, 

comes close to the geographic extreme of what may be regarded as a 
“regional” arrangement. 


+See Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography (Lancaster, Pa., 1939), chs., 9-10. 
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Regional arrangements may take a variety of forms ranging from an 
agreement that certain rules or principles shall apply in the relations 
among a group of states to the creation of an alliance or the erection of an 
elaborate organization with permanent institutions or organs. Such ar- 
rangements may be established to serve the interests of states within a 
comparatively restricted area, such as the Middle East, the Caribbean or 
the Balkans. Or they may be employed to protect and to advance the 
interests of a group of states stretching over a large oceanic space as in 
the case of the ANZUS Pact between Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States, or embracing an entire continental area and its adjacent 
waters as in the instance of the Rio Pact of Reciprocal Assistance among 
the American Republics. Regional arrangements may be designed to 
serve political, economic, cultural, or defense purposes, or some combina- 
tion of these. Because of the many ways in which regionalism may mani- 
fest itself, attempts to formulate the concept in precise legal terms were 
rejected at the San Francisco Conference in 1945.’ Nevertheless it is now 
generally accepted, at least by the free world, and expressly indicated 
in Chapter VIII of the United Nations Charter, that these arrangements 
should serve peaceful and not aggressive purposes. 


II 


The existent regional arrangements may be grouped for convenience 
under three broad headings: (1) economic and technical arrangements; 
(2) arrangements for defense purposes; and (3) arrangements providing 
an organizational framework for the consideration of broad political 
issues. Hard and fast distinctions cannot, of course, always be drawn 
between matters that are of an economic, political, or defense character. 
They are often intermingled in the activities and deliberations of the 
Organization of American States, NATO, and the League of Arab States, 
for example. Moreover, as the interests, objectives, and outlooks of states 
change, so also do the purposes and activities of the organizations and 
agencies which they create to further their interests. Thus, any categori- 
zation is subject to limitations and must be viewed as having a degree 
of flexibility. 

Numerous multipartite arrangements relating to geographically defin- 
able areas larger in extent than a small waterway or internationalized 
zone, such as those relating to the Suez Canal or the international zone of 
Tangiers, may occur to readers as being properly conceivable as regional 


2See Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Ham- and Documents (rev. ed., 1949), p. 310-311 
bro, Charter of the United Nations, Commentary for reference to discussions at San Francisco. 
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arrangements. It is possible that they should be so considered. Gen. 
erally speaking, however, the idea of regional arrangements envisages 
some form of undertaking or action by contracting parties or agencies 
established by them on a somewhat broader geographical plane. But 
there are no easily minimal or maximal bounds on this matter. Question 
may also arise as to the status of the Soviet alliance system as a regional 
arrangement. Notwithstanding the imperialistic character of Moscow 
control in Central and Eastern Europe and the reduction of the states in 
this area allied to the USSR, and to one another to the status of satellites, 
the undertakings and unified action of countries participating in the 
Soviet alliance system do partake in part at least of the nature of an 
alignment. 

One feature which is particularly notable with respect to contemporary 
regional arrangements among the nations of the free world is the extent 
of United States participation in existent organizations or arrangements. 
Of nineteen present regional arrangements among the free nations, the 
United States is a member of eight and closely associated with three 
others. Supplementing the regional arrangements in various ways are a 
host of bilateral undertakings which the United States has entered into 
since 1945. The United States has indeed become the switchboard for 
most of the regional and joint efforts in the free world. The fact that one 
nation is closely identified with a number of regional arrangements affords 
a link among them which can be useful in establishing harmonious rela- 
tionships and averting duplication of effort or conflict of action. 


III 


The factors which bring a group of states together into a regional 
association are often complex. Different motives condition the policy 
decisions of different states. Moreover, an element which may exert a 
cohesive effect in one situation does not necessarily operate in like manner 
in other circumstances. 

States situated in relative geographical propinquity are sometimes 
persuaded that because of this fact their interests can be promoted 
through concerting together. This argument has been adduced at times 
in connection with the inter-American movement. On the other hand, in 
different circumstances, states situated near one another in a more or 
less clearly distinguishable area have found their interests so incompatible 
that there has been more friction and conflict than regional accord. Rela- 
tive geographical proximity in itself is a weak force for unity when states 
have little in common or are divided by political, cultural, or religious 
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differences. Although the countries south of the Himalaya Mountains 
have a degree of propinquity and are geographically set off from the 
rest of Asia, the geographical situation so far has not been a sufficiently 
uniting factor to bring them together as a regional unit. 

Common racial, cultural or religious backgrounds and heritage may 
predispose certain states toward regional associations, particularly when 
all of them share some interest in an international political issue. The 
common Arabic and Moslem background of the Arab states of the Near 
East undoubtedly facilitated the formation of the League of Arab States 
in 1945, but it may be questioned whether this element alone would have 
exerted sufficient force to draw these states together had they not been 
faced with a common concern with respect to Palestine. And there was 
also the possibility of playing a more influential role in the United Nations 
and world politics if their voices and actions could be concerted. Cul- 
tural, religious and ideological affinities may be quite insufficient, how- 
ever, to overcome suspicions and fears which have arisen among a group 
of states as a result of past wars and conflicts. 

The most compelling motivation for the development of regional co- 
operation in recent years has been the search for security. This has been 
evident in the Americas, in the North Atlantic and European regions, and 
in the Pacific. In the Americas a sense of “continental solidarity” and 
interest in “hemispheric defense” assumed significant form only when the 
imminence of Nazi aggression appeared in the 1930's. At the beginning 
this may have reflected, at least on the part of some, an escapism from 
world dangers and was in effect a form of quasi-isolationism. In any 
event, the Rio Pact of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947 supplanted a more 
or less sentimental Pan-Americanism only when a common interest in 
safeguarding the integrity of the American hemisphere had emerged. 
The Brussels Western Union Pact, NATO, and the ANZUS Pact in the 
Pacific each had its basic motivation in the crystallization of mutual con- 
cern for national and regional security. 

Another factor inducing states in recent years to enter into regional 
arrangements or establish organizations of a regional character has been 
the growing realization that standards of living can be advanced, eco- 
nomic well-being assured, and prosperous international trade maintained 
only through cooperative effort in reducing the barriers to trade and 
affording mutual assistance to one another by way of economic aid and 
technical assistance. Such considerations have influenced the estab- 
lishment of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, the 
European Payments Union, Benelux, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Caribbean Commission and the Colombo Plan. Interest in 
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furthering international cooperation for the solution of technical problems 


has been undertaken by the United Nations regional economic commis. | 


sion. Conviction on the part of the government in Washington that 
Western Europe cannot resolve the economic and political ills which have 
afflicted it since World War II, save by economic integration, has been 
a driving force behind much American effort to convince the governments 
of Europe that they should take further steps toward regional organiza- 
tion and unity. 

A desire on the part of a group of states to handle local or regional 
questions of particular interest to themselves without the interference of 
outside parties may also be a motivating influence with respect to region- 
alism. This, for example, may be said to have been a factor behind the 
early development of the extensive network of treaty arrangements among 


the American Republics for peaceful settlement of international disputes | 


within the Americas. 

Political factors, such as a desire to create a kind of equilibrium of 
power within an area, may also condition the policy actions of some 
states with regard to regional undertakings. In forming the Arab League 
the signatories of the Pact of Cairo in 1945 undoubtedly had in mind the 


fashioning of a balance of power favorable to themselves as a deterrent | 


to Zionist aspirations in Palestine. And however effective or weak the 
Arab League may be as a military force, the concerted efforts of its 
members have become an important factor in the political equation of 
Middle Eastern affairs. Likewise, some Latin Americans may have 
hoped that the inter-American movement, and specifically the Organiza- 
tion of American States, might operate so as to strengthen the position 


of the Latin states in dealing with the United States. Similarly, it has ) 


been suggested that one of the principal interests of France and Belgium 
in the creation of the European Coal and Steel Community has been to 
check the industrial power of Germany. A comparable motive appeared 
to be implicit in French Premier Pleven’s proposal of a European Defense 
Community as a means of providing a collective regional system of checks 
and balances against the danger of German rearmament. 

Before any movement for regional organization is likely to acquire 
much substance and durability, however, some semblance of community 
interest must develop among the governments concerned. This was 
strongly emphasized by General Eisenhower when as Commander in 
Chief of the NATO Forces in Europe he said in conjunction with his plea 
for progress toward economic and political union in Western Europe: 


what must be found in order to make progress is “a principle, a basic | 


objective, and then a broad outline on which all can agree.” The absence 
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of community-wide agreement on a principle or a basic objective helps 
to explain why so few regional arrangements have arisen as yet in the 
Pacific region, in South Asia, or in the Middle East. 


IV 


Scanning present-day regionalism it is noticeable that there are many 
undertakings providing for cooperation on economic, technical and mutual 
defense matters; while there are relatively few establishing permanent 
organs for dealing with general political issues. The urgent requirements 
which have arisen with respect to economic assistance and mutual secu- 
ity have no doubt hastened the cooperation of nations in these respects, 
even as lingering suspicions, rivalries, and nationalistic sentiments have 
conversely tended to retard moves in the direction of setting up regional 
political agencies. 

Fashioning a stable European community, for example, requires over- 
coming difficult obstacles, whatever pathway is chosen toward this end. 
Fears and suspicions rooted in past wars and conquests linger in the minds 
of people. Nationalist sentiments and the propensity of political leaders 
to play upon these feelings for the sake of gaining or holding office or of 
defeating their political opponents readily tie the hands of policy makers 
and those in a position to influence the conduct of international affairs. 

Regional cooperation, in addition to being affected by the forces which 
impinge upon international relationships generally, is subject to its own 
politics. Where there are several powers striving for political ascendency 
within an area, almost any regional arrangement is likely to be accom- 
panied by competition for the support or control of the smaller states and 
by maneuvering for power and position. The history of Europe has been 
studded with this to such an extent that it has been impossible in the 
past to develop any strong or lasting regional political organization within 
the continent. Although less competition of this nature may be present 
in free Europe today, it is by no means absent and it is bound to be aug- 
mented in the future by the renaissance of Germany as a strong political 
entity. 

Where there is only one great power in a region the situation may be 
somewhat different although not necessarily so. There may be fears, 
real or imagined, as there have been in Latin America, that the great 
power will dominate the weaker states or interfere in their internal or 
external affairs. Until the United States vigorously pressed its Good 
Neighbor policy and pledged itself in formal compacts not to intervene 
in the affairs of others, suspicions of “Yankee imperialism” were rife 
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within the Americas and there was opposition to United States leadership 
in a strong inter-American system. Even after twenty years of the Good 
Neighbor policy and assiduous cultivation of the principle of “continental 
solidarity”, suspicions linger and political capital is sought by some 
political elements playing on the theme of North American dominance 
within the region. Equalization of “respect” for the sovereignty of all 
republics has taken place, but differentiations of power remain and have 
even increased. 

Still another type of regional politics is exemplified in Central and 
Eastern Europe where successive Great Powers, especially Nazi Germany 
and now the Soviet Union, have endeavored to establish regional hegem- 
ony. Although political opposition was driven underground by Nazi 
methods, it flourished despite ruthless attempts at extermination and 
rose for freedom as soon as the opportunity presented itself to throw off 
the Nazi yoke. Soviet domination in the post-war years has combined 
with pressure politics the subtler methods of * ‘satellization”, alliances, the 
use of the Communist party apparatus, Moscow- appointed ‘ “advisors” in 
multitudes of public offices, and cleverly schemed joint stock company 


_ operations which have placed the vital industries, banks, and transporta- 


tion properties in the region under Soviet reach. To these other methods 
Moscow has added an intense campaign of “cultural relations” and propa- 
ganda to woo the masses into willing submission to its leadership. Out- 
wardly, the Soviet Union has succeeded in aligning most of this region 
with itself. But Tito’s break with the Kremlin in 1948, the repeated purges 
of Communist officials in the satellite countries, the continual stream of 
refugees to the West across the Iron Curtain, and the flood of communi- 
cations to Radio Free Europe, reveal that many people in this region 
have not accepted Soviet hegemony as a permanent mode of regional 
arrangement. Furthermore, the revolt in Eastern Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia in June 1953 demonstrated that the politics of resistance is a 
living reality in this region. 

Quite a different brand of intra-regional politics has prevailed within 
the League of Arab States. In this case there is no Great Power in the 
coalition and no member state has power to dominate the area, although 
Egypt is clearly more powerful than the others. Notwithstanding the 
unifying elements of race and common religion, and a shared interest with 
respect to minimizing the power of Israel — factors which were sufficient 











to bring the states together in the first place in the 1945 Pact and to make | 


possible the conclusion of a Mutual Assistance Pact in 1950 —the Arab | 
League has been rent by internal jealousies and rivalries. Egyptians and | 


Saudi Arabians have suspected the leaders of Syria of conspiring with 
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Iraq and Jordan for the creation of a Greater Syria. Syrians, Lebanese, 
and Jordanians, on the other hand, have resented Egypt's efforts to make 
itself the guiding light of the Arab League and have suspected it of har- 
boring expansionist ambitions in the direction of Palestine as well as to 
the south in the Sudan. In their failure to prevent the creation of Israel 
or to choke off its existence, elements of internecine bitterness became in- 
jected into Arab relationships. And although motions have been made 
within the Council of the Arab League for some larger measure of or- 
ganized political unity among these states, divisions among them have led 
to the rise of strong opposition to such moves lest one or more of their 
number be enabled to enhance their power to the possible disadvantage 
of others. These internal stresses, however, do not prevent the Arab 
states from exercising a significant political influence within the United 
Nations. And they have not prevented the members of the Arab League 
from expressing a powerful voice when issues arise affecting their inter- 
ests, as for instance over the possible formation of a Middle East Defense 
Command keyed to the Western Powers. 

Viewing the politics of regionalism generally, it is safe to say that the 
only basis upon which regional arrangements can be made to function 
smoothly and effectively is that of mutual respect for the sovereignty and 
independence of all members coupled with a continual search for com- 
mon values and agreed principles of cooperative action. 


V 


The principal region groupings active at the time the United Nations 
Charter was drafted were the American Republics and the League of 
Arab States. Representatives of both these groups took a prominent part 
at San Francisco in formulating the Charter provisions with reference to 
regional arrangements. 

The provisions of Chapter VIII of the Charter dealing with “Regional 
Arrangements” are generally well-known and have been commented 
upon authoritatively.” They permit, by the indirection of saying that 
nothing in the Charter shall “preclude”, the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies which are “consistent with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations”. The Charter as a whole contains no definition of 
what kind of arrangements are covered by this term and the conferees at 
San Francisco resisted all efforts to introduce a rigid juridical definition 
of the term. It may be presumed that any regional grouping which exists 


* See Goodrich and Hambro, op.cit., ch. viii. 
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to further the maintenance of international peace and security, to facilitate 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, to develop friendly 
relations among states, and to promote international cooperation on eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian problems in the broad sense, is not 
excluded by the Charter. 

The provisions of the Charter bearing upon regionalism are not limited 
to Chapter VIII alone. Article 23, in providing for “equitable geographi- 
cal distribution” of the elected non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, has encouraged regional blocs such as the Latin American Re- 
publics, the Arab States, the Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
satellites, and the Western European states, to insist on recurrent bloc 
representation and to lobby actively for it year after year. The idea of 
listing regions entitled to such representation was rejected at San Fran- 
cisco, but practice has led to the regular election to the Council of one 
or two Latin American states, a Western European state, a state from 
Central or Eastern Europe (often but not always a Soviet satellite), an 
Arab or Middle Eastern state, and a Commonwealth member. Continual 
representation for the Indian Ocean region has been requested but it has 
not always been accorded, nor can it be with the present limited number 
of non-permanent seats to be filled. No comparable provision is written 
into the Charter with respect to elections to other United Nations organs. 
The political influence of the several regional groups is such, however, 
that the principle of “equitable geographical distribution” is in fact opera- 
tive in General Assembly elections of members of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and many of the committees and offices 
of the Assembly. 

From the point of view of serving the main objectives of the United 
Nations, Articles 33 and 52-54 lie close to the heart of the Charter. Arti- 
cle 33, by laying a responsibility upon parties to a dispute to seek settle- 
ment by pacific means, expressly mentions “resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements” among the various means which the parties should exhaust 
or which the Council may call upon the parties to employ. So far as is 
known to the writer, the Security Council has in no instance thus far 
called upon disputing parties to seek settlement through a regional instru- 
mentality. But this authority is available for use in time of need and it 
is conceivable that should another situation such as the War of the Gran 
Chaco or the Leticia dispute arise among two or more of the American 
Republics the Security Council might under certain circumstances call 
upon them to utilize the arrangements of the inter-American system re- 
ferred to in the Bogota Charter or elsewhere. The organs of the Ameri- 
can Republics have, of course, dealt with international disputes within 
the Americas on their own initiative. 
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Article 52, paragraph 2, fortifies the principle of Article 33 through 
its stipulation that the members of regional arrangements shall make 
every effort to achieve pacific settlement “of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such regional agencies before referring them 
to the Security Council”. And the following paragraph of Article 52 
complements the provision of Article 33 by stating that the Security Coun- 
cil shall “encourage” the development of such settlement methods “either 
on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the Security 
Council”. 

In pursuance of the aim of maintaining international peace and security, 
the Charter provides in Article 53 for “enforcement action” through the 
medium of regional agencies, “where appropriate”, with respect to threats 
to the peace, breaches of peace or acts of aggression. But it does so only 
on the express condition that such procedure shall be utilized by the 
Security Council and under its authority. Except for the sole case of 
measures against an enemy state of World War II, “no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security Council”. And it is added that the 
Security Council must be kept “fully informed” of such activities under- 


| taken or contemplated by a regional group. These provisions are designed 


to insure that the Security Council shall have full control of enforcement 
activity wherever it may be undertaken in order to safeguard the general 
interests in peace and security. 

No instance has arisen thus far in which the Security Council has util- 
ized a regional arrangemment for enforcement action. At the time of the 
fighting in Palestine quite the opposite occurred. The Security Council 
then called upon all parties engaged in hostilities — both the Arab states 
and the Zionists — to cease firing, and the Council at no time asked the 
League of Arab States, which was of course an interested party, to under- 
take any enforcement measures. In most other cases involving threats 
to the peace which have come before the United Nations, there has either 
been no regional organization to which the Security Council might ap- 


| propriately turn, or the Council has been so impeded by use of the veto 


that no substantive decision could have been taken by it even if a regional 
organization were suitably available for assistance. There is indeed no 
assurance in the Charter that a regional group as such may be authorized 
to take measures which its members believe necessary for their collective 
security. This could lead to an invidious situation. 

Although the Charter is specific in saying that no regional arrangement 
may take “enforcement action” without authority of the Security Council, 
it appears logical to assume that under existing practice and in the light 
of the Uniting for Peace Resolutions passed in 1950, the General Assem- 
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bly may call upon disputing states to settle a dispute through the use of 
a regional agency or arrangement if the Security Council is blocked by 
the veto. And the inference can be drawn from the sentiment expressed 
by the overwhelming majority of the United Nations membership in 
adopting the Uniting for Peace Resolutions, that if action becomes im- 
possible when a threat to the peace or act of aggression occurs because of 
the casting of a veto in the Security Council, the General Assembly should 
be able — along with other steps which it may then take — to authorize 
the members of arrangements or agencies to undertake “action” at its re- 
quest. Article 51 leaves no doubt, of course, that “nothing in the Charter” 
shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. Should action be taken by a regional group 
it may be presumed that the regional agency would be responsible for 
keeping the General Assembly informed just as it would be required to 
notify the Security Council if authorization were given by that organ.‘ 
Although Article 51 does not mention regional arrangements or agen- 
cies as such, it is self-evident that the members of a regional security pact 
are as entitled to act together in individual or collective self-defense as 
are any other states. Speaking at the close of the Committee delibera- 
tions at San Francisco which debated and formulated Article 51, the 
Chairman of the Conference Committee — who was a delegate of an 
American Republic— formally stated that the right of collective self- 
defense there provided may “be carried out in accord with regional pacts 
so long as they are not opposed to the purposes and principles of the 
Organization as expressed in the Charter. If a group of countries with 
regional ties,” he remarked, “declare their solidarity for the mutual de- 
fense as in the case of the American States, they will undertake such 
defense jointly if and when one of them is attacked. And the right of 
self-defense,” he added, “is not limited to the country which is the direct 
victim of aggression, but extends to those countries which have estab- 


lished solidarity through regional arrangements with the country directly | 


attacked.” 
The Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the Brussels Pact of Western 


‘In passing, it may be noted that Article 47, 
paragraph 4, incorporates a proviso that the 
Security Council’s Military Staff Committee, 
with the authorization of the Council “and 
after consultation with appropriate regional 
agencies, may establish regional subcommittees.” 
No such subcommittees have been created to 
date, nor does it seem likely that they will be 


so long as the Cold War continues to paralyze 
the Military Staff Committee. There is no im- 
pediment to the General Assembly Collective 
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Measures Committee, authorized by the Uniting | 


for Peace Resolutions, establishing a more oF 
less comparable subcommittee if it sees fit to 
do so, but this does not appear to have become 
necessary or desirable as yet. 
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Union and the North Atlantic Treaty expressly refer to the authorization 
of Article 51. Thus, this Article of the Charter does afford regional groups 
a substantial ground upon which to plan and to undertake measures of 
self-defense regardless of whether the Security Council may or may not 
call upon them to undertake “enforcement action.” 

The United Nations and some of the technical international organiza- 
tions and specialized agencies have recognized the utility of dealing with 
certain problems on a regional basis. With this in view Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, Asia and the Far East, and Latin America have been 
established, and a number of committees and offices following regional 
lines have been created by the World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Unspectacular as are many of the activities being carried on along 
these lines they nevertheless help to create those “conditions of stability 
and well-being” which the Charter holds “necessary for peaceful and 


friendly relations among nations”. 


VI 


Apprehension has sometimes been expressed that the growth of region- 
alism may result in a weakening of the United Nations or be productive 
of further conflict. It is of course possible that a regional group may 
oppose a proposed course of action or a decision of the United Nations. 
One of the notable features of United Nations’ procedure has been the 
caucussing and bloc voting of members of regional groups.’ In the 
Palestine case the Arab states opposed the majority in the United Nations 
on the question of partition although they subsequently accepted United 
Nations mediation for a truce in the fighting which occurred in 1948. 
The Soviet Bloc has refused to allow any United Nations investigation 
commission to function inside the Iron Curtain since 1948. 

The full potentialities and limitations of regional arrangements have 
yet to be determined. There are political, administrative, and other prob- 
lems associated with the functioning of regional organizations on which 
further data is needed. Nevertheless, United Nations’ experience on the 
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'See C. Hart Schaff, “The United Nations 
Commission for Asia and the Far East,” Inter- 
national Organization, Nov., 1953; W. W. 
Rostow, “The Economic Commission for Eu- 
tope,” ibid., May, 1949. See also factual sum- 
maries of ECOSOC, the U. N. regional economic 
commissions, and the various regional organiza- 
tions appearing regularly in this journal. 

*See M. Margaret Ball, “Bloc Voting in the 
General Assembly,” International Organization, 
Feb., 1951; G. M. Carter, “The Commonwealth 


in the United Nations,” ibid., May, 1950; W. R. 
Crocker, “Voting in the International Institu- 
tions,” Australian Outlook, Sept., 1951; Ray- 
mond Dennett, “Politics in the Security Coun- 
cil,” International Organization, Aug., 1949; 
E. S. Furniss, “The United States, the Inter- 
American System and the United Nations,” 
Political Science Quarterly, Sept., 1950; H. N. 
Howard, “The Arab-Asian States in the United 
Nations,” The Middle East Journal, Summer, 
1953. 
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whole has substantiated the view of the late Senator Vandenberg when 
toward the close of the San Francisco Conference he said: “We have 
found a sound and practical formula for putting regional organizations 
into effective gear with the global institution. . . . In my view we have 
infinitely strengthened the world organization by thus enlisting, with its 
overall supervision, the dynamic resources of these regional affinities, 
We do not thus substract from global unity of the world’s peace and secu- 
rity; on the contrary, we weld these regional king-links into the global 
chain.” 
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THE SOVIET ATTITUDE TOWARD UNESCO 


Joun A. ARMSTRONG 
I 


The attitude of the Soviet Union toward the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), among the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, is particularly interesting be- 
cause this organization is distinguished by the wide range of its activities 
and because the U.S.S.R. unexpectedly decided to join UNESCO after a 
virtual boycott of nine years. Certain technical aspects of UNESCO also 
give it an unusual position among international bodies. Like other or- 
ganizations, it can accomplish little except with the approval of the mem- 
ber states. It is, however, less formal in its procedure than the United 
Nations, and its decisions are not subject to the veto. 

Aside from the special nature of its role in international affairs, 
UNESCO is interesting as an object of Soviet policy because the organi- 
zation is very largely concerned with areas of international contact which 
directly affect the Soviet system. As the intensive post-war campaign 
against “cosmopolitanism” showed, the rulers of the U.S.S.R. consider un- 
directed intellectual contact a threat to their control; on the other hand, 
arguments and appeals addressed to intellectuals have formed an impor- 
tant weapon of Communism ever since Lenin’s days. An examination of 
the Soviet attitude toward UNESCO may throw some additional light 
upon this ambivalent relationship. 


II 


When, in November 1945, a Preparatory Conference met in London 
to establish UNESCO, the Soviet embassy announced that no delegation 
from the U.S.S.R. would attend. The reason given was that the British 
Government, host to the conference, had failed to agree to the Soviet 
proposal that the conference be postponed until the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) had been organized and could 
summon the founding conference of UNESCO. The United States and 
Great Britain, principal sponsors of the Preparatory Conference, adhered 


Joun A. ArmstroNG is a research analyst for the War Documentation Project, a gov- 
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to the original plan, feeling that acceptance of the Soviet proposal would 
entail an unnecessary delay. A number of delegations, British and 
American as well as East European, expressed their regret that the 
U.S.S.R. was absent; the general feeling seems to have been that Soviet 
absence would be only temporary.’ 

The chief activity of the Preparatory Conference was the drafting of a 
constitution. A brief extract from the preamble indicates the concepts 
embodied in this basic document: 


The Governments of the States parties to this Constitution on behalf of 
their peoples declare that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of the peace must be constructed 
... the States parties . . . , believing . . . in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and increase 
the means of communication between their peoples.’ 


In the interval between the ratification of this constitution and the as- 
sembling of the first session of the General Conference of UNESCO, its 
new Director General, Julian Huxley, published, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, a short book in which he presented his conception of the 
philosophy of the organization. While maintaining that UNESCO should 
not espouse any existing “politico-economic” doctrine to the exclusion of 
others, he wrote that it should embrace “a scientific humanism,” which 
should rest on a “truly monistic, unitary philosophic basis.” He conceived 
the task of UNESCO to be “to help the emergence of a single world cul- 
ture, with its own philosophy and background of ideas, and with its own 
broad purposes,” believing that only such a synthesis could overcome the 
antithesis presented by the opposition of the conflicting philosophies of 
East and West.* 

In view of the determined rejection by Soviet ideology of the possi- 
bility of the emergence ofa philosophic synthesis which would transcend 
Marxism, it might be expected that protests would have been lodged 
against these pronouncements. They came, indeed, in a vigorous form, 
from Vladislav Ribnikar, the Yugoslav delegate. Ribnikar criticized 
especially the statement of the preamble that “wars begin in the minds of 
men.” This and other clauses of the constitution he interpreted as a re- 
jection of dialectical materialism and, viewing them in the light of Hux- 





1 Cf. Christian Science Monitor, October 27, 
1945; New York Times, October 31, November 
2, 7, 12, 1945; UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, Conference for the Establishment of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, London, Document 
ECO/CONF./29, June, 1946, p. 90. 


2 Ibid., p. 93. 

3 Julian Huxley, UNESCO, Its Purpose and 
Its Philosophy, Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO/c/6, Septem- 
ber 15, 1946), p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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ley’s interpretation, regarded them as an attempt to build a dominant 
philosophy of scientific humanism. He charged the Director General 
and other UNESCO leaders with endeavoring to recast all national cul- 
tures in a single mold, and was only partly mollified when Huxley and 
others assured him that they, too, insisted on cultural diversity.’ 

Ribnikar’s remarks made a considerable impression on the conference.’ 
Yugoslavia was at that time the most ardent adherent of the Soviet bloc 
in East Europe, and many felt that its delegate in UNESCO was really 
expressing the attitude of the U.S.S.R. Indeed, Ribnikar implied that 
this was the case; for example, he remarked at the end of the conference 
that the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia were still not confident that 
UNESCO was working in the right direction to curb war-mongers, and 
that they would therefore wait another year before deciding whether they 
should join. 

One reason why so much attention was paid to Ribnikar’s statement 
was that it was impossible to ascertain the Soviet Union’s attitude by any 
direct means. The Soviet press maintained almost complete silence con- 
cerning UNESCO during the first four years of its existence. Some hints 
concerning the U.S.S.R.’s attitude were contained in the remarks of its 
representatives in ECOSOC, however. According to Article 62 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the latter body was to enter into agree- 
ments with the specialized agencies, defining their relationship to the 
UN. When the drafts of the agreement with UNESCO came up for 
discussion in ECOSOC in June 1946, the Soviet delegate Baranovsky pro- 
posed a number of changes, which, if adopted would have had the fol- 
lowing effects: 


1. UNESCO would have been considerably limited in its power to 
send delegates to ECOSOC and to bring matters to the attention of 
the latter organization. 

2. It would have had to use ECOSOC as the medium for transmission 
of information to other UN agencies. 

3. Only UN members would have been admitted to UNESCO.’ 


The restrictive nature of the Soviet Union’s view of UNESCO’s role is 
further indicated by the fact that a few months later the Soviet delegate 
objected to the transfer to UNESCO of the former property of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation (a League of Nations or- 
ganization generally corresponding in purpose to UNESCO), on the 


5 UNESCO General Conference, Records . . . ® New York Times, November 23, 1946. 
(1st session), United Nations, p. 88 f., 81 f., ™ Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
125. ords (1st year, 2d session), p. 114. 
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grounds that the property of the UN, the legal heir of the Institute, should 
not be transferred to a specialized agency.* 

During this period, additional though indirect light on the Soviet atti- 
tude toward UNESCO is provided by an examination of the positions 
taken by representatives of other Soviet bloc nations in UNESCO. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were present at the preparatory conference, and at 
the two succeeding sessions of the General Conference. In 1945 and 
1946 the remarks of their delegates differed little from those of Westem 
representatives; this is not surprising in view of the fact that Communist 
control of the Polish government was incomplete, while the Czechoslovak 
delegation was headed by Dr. Stransky, a member of the moderate Na- 
tional Socialist Party.’ At the Mexico City session of the General Con- 
ference in 1947, while the Czechoslovak representatives maintained an 
amicable attitude toward the Western powers, the Poles attacked the 
United States bitterly, alleging that it was a war-monger and that its 
culture was corrupt and worthless.” At this conference the Soviet bloc 
members were joined by Hungary, which voted with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia on controversial issues, but adopted a rather humble tone in 
debate, evidently because she hoped that her admission to UNESCO 
would pave the way for entrance into the UN itself.” 

The year 1948 marked a turning-point in the Soviet bloc’s relations to 
UNESCO, as indeed it did in the development of the Soviet satellite sys- 
tem in general. At the fourth session of the General Conference, held at 
Beirut in June, none of the East European satellites was represented. 
The Poles declared bluntly that their absence was caused by the fact that 
UNESCO was violating its basic principles by holding the conference in 
a belligerent country which was violating a UN decision.” The Czecho- 
slovaks, on the other hand, simply telegraphed that their participation 








8 Ibid. (3d session), p. 155. 

* Ibid. (2d year, 4th session), p. 188. In 
the committee of the General Assembly charged 
with examination of the budgets of the special- 
ized agencies, Soviet representatives have ob- 
jected to close coordination of the activities of 
the UN and the specialized agencies, but, as 
far as I have been able to determine, did not 
explicitly refer to UNESCO. Cf., General As- 
sembly, Joint Meeting of the Joint 2d and 3d 
Committees and the 5th Committee, Official 
Records (2d session), p. 56—57; ibid. (4th ses- 
sion), p. 6. In a further attempt to restrict 
UNESCO the Soviet delegate to ECOSOC, 
Morozov, in 1947 unsuccessfully opposed ap- 
proval of the admission of Austria to UNESCO. 

17UNESCO General Conference, Records 
. . . : Proceedings (2d session), p. 100 f. 

11 In 1947 Hungary’s attitude could almost be 
characterized as one of humility. Dr. Vambery, 
her delegate, expressed the hope that admission 


to UNESCO would be the road to admission to 
the UN. Ibid., p. 48. Later, another delegate 
(Ferenczi) emphasized that the Hungarian dele- 
gation agreed with that of Poland on steps 
against war propaganda because “all the coun- 
tries that are taking part in a great movement of 
liberation” wanted to ward off a new war, not 
because of the dictation of a foreign power. 
Ibid., p. 264. 

2 It will be recalled that Lebanon, as a mem- 
ber of the Arab League, was at that time en- 
gaged in a conflict with the Israelis. The deci- 
sion to hold the conference in Beirut had, how- 
ever, been made in 1947, and the United States 
and other countries had declined to revoke the 
choice after the start of the conflict. The Polish 
statement was contained in a telegram read to 
the seventh plenary meeting. UNESCO General 
Conference, Records . . . : Proceedings (3d 
session), p. 85. 
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was rendered impossible by “matters outside the province of relations 
between Czechoslovakia and UNESCO.” At the same time, they nomi- 
nated Dr. Adolf Hoffmeister, their ambassador to Paris, and a loyal sup- 
porter (since reported purged ) of the Communist regime installed by the 
“coup of Prague,” as a member of the Executive Board of UNESCO.” 

At the 1949 session of the General Conference, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary again participated vigorously, with the exception of a brief 
“walk-out” in protest against a UNESCO survey of educational needs in 
Western Germany. The Poles continued their violent attacks on the 
United States, other Western powers, and the Papacy, and their glorifica- 
tion of the Soviet Union and its allies. They were now joined whole- 
heartedly by the Czechoslovak delegation, as is indicated by a quotation 
from an address by Her¢ik, one of its members: 


It is my task to present to you the point of view of a scientist and a 
Marxist. . . . Today we, the people of the eastern democracies, are 
ahead of you in the field of social evolution, in social consciousness, 
and in the social organization of our communities [this was followed 
by a long exposition of Marxist doctrine; the speaker concluded by 
saying] you will forgive me for explaining to you such elementary 
matters.” 


In early 1950, a new stage in the Soviet attitude toward UNESCO 
became apparent. On March 29, N. Yevgenev, a Russian specialist on 
international law, published an article in New Times, a four-language 
publication intended primarily for foreign consumption. It was the first 
Soviet article devoted specifically to UNESCO.” Its extremely critical 
comments are a good illustration of the general approach which Soviet 
authors have since taken toward the organization. 


One would think that UNESCO would strive in its activities to uphold 
and propagate the ideals of peace, friendship, and cultural cooperation 
among the nations. But having come under the thumb of American 
imperialists, this humanitarian organization endeavors instead to un- 
dermine the struggle against the war-mongers, to divert the masses 
from it by false abstract talk about “universal respect for justice” and 
about “the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 


8 Ibid., p. 224. It was decided that it would cussed the trial in Lebanon of participants in a 


be improper to accept a nomination from a dele- 
gation which was not actually present. 

4% UNESCO General Conference, Records 
. . . + Proceedings (4th session), p. 100. 

% New Times, March 29, 1950, p. 11-12. 
Strictly speaking, this was not the first refer- 
ence to UNESCO in the Russian press; on Feb- 
tuary 9, 1949, an article in the New Times dis- 


“popular peace demonstration” which had taken 
place in front of the building where a session of 
the “so-called organization of the United Na- 
tions for education, science, and culture was 
taking place.” The emphasis in this article, 
however, was on the activities of the Lebanese 
“repression” of popular movements, not on 
UNESCO. 
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Under the flag of cosmopolitanism, UNESCO preaches and defends 
the policy of American aspirants to World dominion. It serves to 
further the ideological expansion of dollar imperialism and shares ac- 
tively in propaganda hostile to the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. In actual fact, this supposedly international agency is 
an auxiliary of the U.S. State Department. 


Although there is no overt connection between this article and the 
developing campaign of the Soviet Union to secure the ouster of the 
Chinese Nationalist government from the UN and the seating of the 
Communist government, it came at a time when this source of friction 
between the Soviet bloc and the UN was arising. Within the next three 
months the long silence of the Soviet press concerning UNESCO was 
broken by several other comments of a critical nature. At the fifth session 
of the General Conference in Florence in June, the Soviet bloc took a 
strong stand for the expulsion of the Nationalist Chinese representatives 
and the admission of the Communists. No Polish delegation appeared, 
but Hoffmeister, as head of the Czechoslovak delegation, violently de- 
nounced the Kuomintang government, ironically citing the United States 
Department of State “White Paper” on the Nationalist government as 
support for his position.” The Hungarian delegates took the same line. 
Hoffmeister practically presented an ultimatum to the conference to ac- 
cede to his wishes or face withdrawal of the Soviet bloc representatives; 
in the second plenary meeting when the vote went overwhelmingly 
against him, he and his supporters carried out this threat. 

As far as satellite participation in UNESCO General Conference ses- 
sions is concerned, this second “walk-out” has been final. One month 
after it occurred, hostilities began in Korea, with the result that the 
United Nations as such took sides against a Soviet protégé. On August 
28, 1950, the UNESCO Executive Board decided to support the UN by a 
program of explanation of its purposes to member states and by aiding 
education in Korea. The Director General, Torres Bodet, explained this 
step as follows: 


The Board has taken no decision which modifies the Conference's 
resolutions. In condemning aggression wherever it appears, UNESCO 
is not impelled by any party spirit but adopts an attitude consonant 
with the notion of peace within the law which its constitution pro- 
claims. No one here has proposed a policy of propaganda on behalf 
of any particular party. Far from being an instrument of ideological 


1%8UNESCO Conference, Records . . . : Proceedings (5th session), p. 175-177; see also 
p. 46-48, 183-184. 
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war, our Institution is first and foremost an organ of education for the 
peace under the law of which I have just spoken. 

The activities we can undertake as a result of events in Korea fit into 
the framework of our normal program. They consist in sharing, to 
the full measure of our abilities, in the reconstruction of Korea, just as 
we are already contributing to that of many war-devastated countries, 
and helping to show, by our teaching about the United Nations, the 
value of collective security in the face of any aggression. 

To claim that this implies a change of attitude on UNESCO’s part, 
one must have never read our Constitution, be ignorant of our program, 
and not have taken the trouble to glance at the records of the Florence 
conference. I believe that the resolution submitted to the Executive 
Board does honor to UNESCO, for it respects the nature of UNESCO's 
functions and falls within the scope of UNESCO's appointed task.” 


The support given the UN in Korea, limited as it was, was vigorously 
protested by Poland and Czechoslovakia in letters to the Executive 
Board.” During the succeeding months Soviet writers continued to at- 
tack UNESCO for this “intervention.” There were no Soviet bloc repre- 
sentatives at the sixth session of the General Conference, though a letter 
was received from Czechoslovakia stating that she would send no delega- 
tion because UNESCO “no longer served Member States impartially.” 
When the question of new admissions to UNESCO was presented to 
ECOSOC in March 1951, however, Soviet, Czechoslovak, and Polish 
delegates joined in a violent but vain opposition to the admission of West 
Germany, Japan, and the Indo-Chinese states of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos.” Five months later, at the next session of ECOSOC, the presenta- 
tion of UNESCO’s annual report called forth a violent denunciation by 
these delegates. The attacks centered around the accusation that 
UNESCO had become the tool of “American war-mongers,” but al- 
together they covered almost the entire gamut of charges which the 
Soviet spokesmen have leveled against UNESCO.” 

A still more pronounced stage of opposition to UNESCO was reached 
in the following year. After consideration of the records of four “non- 
governmental” organizations which had been recognized as having con- 
sultative status in UNESCO, the Executive Board decided to deprive 


Unesco Features, September 1, 1950. % UNESCO General Conference, Records 
%8 Copies of these letters are attached to the . . . : Proceedings (6th session), p. 49. 
record of the 24th session of the UNESCO Ex- 2 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ecutive Board, November 9, 1950 (mimeo- ords (7th year, 12th session), 468th Meeting. 
graphed). I am indebted to the New York 21 Ibid. (13th session), 518th Meeting. 


office of UNESCO for the opportunity to ex- 
amine this and other material pertaining to the 
implementation of the resolution on Korea, 
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them of this connection. Three of these organizations were declared “not 
sufficiently interested in the aims and activities of UNESCO to keep up 
their contacts with it,” while the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which had participated more regularly in UNESCO affairs, was stated 
to have activities which were “no longer in sufficient conformity with 
those of UNESCO.” All four organizations were widely considered to 
be Communist “fronts,” and had played prominent roles in supporting 
Moscow-inspired propaganda such as the “Stockholm peace petition.” 

The Soviet bloc was displeased at the UNESCO action. Far more em- 
phasis was placed, however, on the action of the same session of the Gen- 
eral Conference in admitting Spain to membership. While no Soviet bloc 
delegate was present to protest in the meeting itself, the admission was 
soon followed by the resignation of Poland.- On December 5, while the 
conference was still in session, the Polish ambassador in Paris presented 
a note (the most important part of which was printed in the Soviet press) 
presenting a long list of accusations against UNESCO, “climaxed” by the 
Spanish action, which it stated made Polish withdrawal unavoidable 
since Poland could not sanction the “aggressive United States policy’ 
by remaining a member.” Czechoslovakia and Hungary also announced 
their withdrawal in December 1952.” 


Ill 


The rapid survey of the developing Soviet attitude toward UNESCO 
contained in the preceding section suggests that the changing position of 
the Soviet bloc toward UNESCO was to a considerable degree deter- 
mined by the general line of Soviet policy. This was indeed the case. 
On the broad issue of opposition to the United States and other Western 
powers, the Soviet attitude toward UNESCO corresponded to over-all 
policy. On a specific issue like the seating of Communist Chinese dele- 
gates, the position taken in UNESCO closely followed that taken in the 
broader arena of the UN. Even on a matter of minor tactical significance, 
the opposition to the Arab bloc in 1948, Soviet bloc policy concerning 
UNESCO was in accord with broader strategy. In this connection it is 
worth remarking that after Soviet relations with Israel had cooled, and 
attempts to woo the Arab states became more pronounced, no further 





22 UNESCO Document 7C/ADM/34, Novem- 
ber 12, 1952. (Recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Board), p. 3. 

23 Pravda, December 8, 1952, p. 4; Izvestiya, 
December 7, 1952, p. 4. 

*On July 3, 1953, in the plenary meeting 
of the second extraordinary session, the General 


Conference rejected the accusations made against 
UNESCO in the satellite notes, but urged them 
to reconsider their announcement of withdrawal 
from membership. UNESCO General Confer- 
ence, Records . . . : Resolutions and Proceedings 
(2d extraordinary session), p. 22. 
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criticism of Lebanon in connection with the Beirut session was voiced 
by the Soviet Union or its protégé states.” 

To determine the attitude of the Soviet Union toward UNESCO as an 
institution it is necessary to penetrate beneath surface trends of policy 
toward the organization by carefully examining the acts and omissions in 
regard to UNESCO which were not directly motivated by general Soviet 
policy, by determining the type of media in which the Soviet Union made 
its comments on the organization, and especially by analyzing the themes 
which these comments embodied. 

Using these lines of approach, one is led to conclude that the following 
factors were of major significance in determining the Soviet attitude 


toward UNESCO: 


1. Financial and material aid. Probably a major reason for the initial 
adherence of Czechoslovakia and Poland to UNESCO was the hope that 
it might become a means through which they could obtain large-scale 
assistance in reconstructing educational and cultural facilities. From the 
beginning, this theme was prominent among the remarks of the Soviet 
bloc delegations. Czechoslovakia, whose delegation was then influenced 
only to a minor degree by Communists, might have been expected to take 
the lead in this matter because of a sincere desire to secure Western 
cooperation to rebuild its cultural life. As a matter of fact, however, it 
was the Polish delegation that most enthusiastically stressed the need for 
aid. As it became apparent that the likelihood of obtaining large sums 
of money from the West with “no strings attached” was remote, their 
comments became more hostile. For example, in 1949 a Polish delegate 
charged that it was American pressure which prevented the extension of 
such aid, and complained bitterly that Western Germany was being given 
priority over its eastern victims.” In the ECOSOC session of August 
1951 the Polish representative Birecki charged that UNESCO regarded 
its assistance to war-devastated nations as charity rather than as the duty 
of undevastated countries, while the same complaint was mentioned in 
the Polish note of withdrawal from UNESCO. As late as 1951, however, 
both Poland’s and Czechoslovakia’s reports to UNESCO mentioned with 
some indication of gratitude the material help, in the form of books and 
other educational materials, which they had received.” It appears prob- 
able, therefore, that disappointment over the failure to secure large-scale 


*A report of Poland to UNESCO in 1951 7®UNESCO General Conference, Records 
(UNESCO General Conference, Records .. . ... + Proceedings (4th session), p. 134-135. 
[6th session], p. 215), merely points out that *" Tbid., Records . . . (6th session), p. 113, 


Poland did not take part in the third General 216. 
Conference because it was held in a state at 
war. 
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aid played a real part in motivating the developing hostility of the Polish 
and Czechoslovak regimes toward the organization. 

2. Effect on world opinion. In all probability the over-all effect of 
UNESCO upon public opinion in the non-Communist world was the pri- 
mary consideration which determined the Soviet attitude toward the 
organization. The broad sphere of activity of UNESCO made it inevi- 
table that it would become involved to some extent in the formation of 
views on international affairs; its special interests indicated that its pri- 
mary influence in this regard would be among intellectuals. Now, while 
the vast majority of intellectuals, at least in the West, have always re. 
jected Communism, a segment of varying size has also tended to accept 
the Communist position. Indeed, the history of Communism since the 
Russian Revolution shows that the movement has frequently achieved 
more success among the intelligentsia than among the workers, whose 
interests it is supposed to represent.” Consequently, an organization 
which possessed the potentiality of influencing this group was bound to 
arouse some interest in Soviet policy makers. If possible, they would use 
it as a sounding board for propaganda; in any event they would make a 
considerable effort to prevent its being used to foster opposition to their 


designs. 


Relatively slight efforts were made to set forth Soviet Marxist doctrines 
through UNESCO. The remarks of the Czechoslovak delegate Hertik 
previously quoted may be taken as a step in this direction, but it was 
rather seldom that a Soviet bloc representative went this far in proclaim- 
ing the ideological advantages of the Communist system. The great 
exception to this generalization were the statements of the Yugoslav 
representative, Ribnikar, in the first session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO. At the time, observers took these remarks to be a reflection 
of the Soviet attitude, but this may not have been the case. Even in the 
course of bitter polemics, delegates who unquestionably represent the 
Soviet position have usually refrained from emphasizing the ideological, 
as opposed to the practical, advantages of the Communist system. On 
the other hand, Ribnikar continued to stress Marxism long after his nation 
had broken with the U.S.S.R. In 1952, for example, he resigned from 
the Executive Board in protest against the admission of Spain to 
UNESCO. He was careful to note that this action did not imply any 
solidarity with the Soviet bloc protests, but at the same time said that the 
departure of a Yugoslav representative from the governing body would 

*°Cf. Franz Borkenau, The Communist In- tional Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy 


ternational (London: Faber and Faber, Lid., and Tactics (Santa Monica, California: The 
1938), p. 373; Philip Selznick, The Organiza- Rand Corporation, 1952), p. 167 ff., 197 ff. 
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be a serious matter, since Yugoslavia was the only “socialist” as opposed 
to “pre-socialist” state in UNESCO.” In view of these contrasts, it may 
well be that the initial emphasis of Yugoslavia upon doctrinal matters 
was not directly inspired by the Soviet Union, but was due at least in 
part to the “Bolshevist fervor” of the government, which rests on a recent 
tradition of revolutionary Marxism. 

Positive propaganda efforts of the Soviet bloc, on the other hand, were 
very largely directed to securing tactical support for Soviet aims from 
among those who were not adherents of the Communist ideology. In 
UNESCO, as in many other international bodies, Soviet bloc efforts en- 
deavored to capitalize upon the universal desire for peace. The Soviet 
bloc delegates stressed the allegedly peaceful nature of the Soviet system 
and charged that the United States and its allies were the instigators of 
anew conflict. Perhaps it was felt that the constant reiteration of these 
themes in the councils of the world organization would in itself have 
propaganda value. In order to secure a new transmission belt, or at least 
enhanced prestige, for this campaign, however, the satellite delegates 
made repeated efforts to secure the support of UNESCO for Soviet-spon- 
sored “peace fronts,” such as the International Committee for Defence of 
the Peace and the World Congress of Partisans of the Peace. Rejection 
of demands for such support constituted an important element in the 
charges brought against the organization from 1949 on. The lack of active 
participation in UNESCO affairs of pro-Soviet groups like the Inter- 
national Organization of Journalists and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, which were granted consultative status, suggests that they 
found it a poor field for their activities. UNESCO's suspension of their 
consultative status in 1952 may have been resented as implying the loss 
of a certain amount of prestige, but it probably played no significant part 
in causing the exit of Poland and Hungary. 

While the early and repeated failures of Soviet attempts to utilize 
UNESCO for direct propaganda undoubtedly increased antipathy toward 
the organization, expectations in this regard were probably never very 
high. It appears more likely that the U.S.S.R. hoped to neutralize 
UNESCO’s effect on world opinion. In order to do so, it employed the 
familiar “carrot and stick” technique. A major aim of many of the par- 
ticipants in UNESCO has been to achieve “universality” of membership. 
This desire was expressed at the very beginning by a great many dele- 
gates, with particular stress on the wish to see the Soviet Union join. 


| The Soviet-bloc representatives emphasized the gap caused by the 


} 


) 


U.S.S.R.’s absence, and hinted that it might be filled if UNESCO’s devel- 


* UNESCO General Conference, Records . . : Proceedings (7th session), p. 8-9. 
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opment was satisfactory. The initial failure of the Soviet Union to join 
was thus utilized as an inexpensive method of preventing the organiza. 
tion from taking action contrary to Soviet aims. Even after hopes of 
active Soviet participation had waned, desire for universality resulted iy 
considerable support for Soviet bloc efforts to secure the admission of 
Chinese Communist delegates. The temporary “withdrawal of affection’ 
in the form of Soviet bloc non-participation ii: the 1948 and 1950 sessions 
was an obvious effort to exploit the abhorrence of limited membership to 
secure compliance with Soviet demands. While the immediate aims were 
not achieved, UNESCO was at least put on notice that expression of overt 
opposition to Soviet objectives would lead to greater hostility. When, in 
the wave of revulsion to armed Communist aggression, the organization 
did take some tentative steps to oppose these objectives, the result was 
cessation of participation and a sharp increase in outright attacks on 
UNESCO in Soviet publications. From then on, the main burden of 
Soviet-inspired criticism was that UNESCO had betrayed its original 
principles by siding with “one party” in the power struggle. 

Unquestionably this criticism has had some effect in non-Communist 
circles which continue to hope that intellectual and cultural matters may 
be kept out of the area of international conflict. Very likely a second 
article by Yevgenev, the Soviet authority previously cited, was designed 
to appeal to this sentiment.” This article, published in November 1951, 
contains the only general examination of the Soviet attitude toward the 
specialized agencies which the writer has been able to discover. In it, 
Yevgenev made the following comments: 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). Established in 1945, this organization was to 
uphold and propagate the ideas of peace, friendship and cultural co- 
operation among nations. It has failed to do so, however. 

The UNESCO bodies confine themselves to passing abstract resolu- 
tions to the effect that this or that problem in education or science or 
culture should be “noted,” “studied” or “considered.” Practical activi- 
ties in this, the organization’s direct field, are minimal. As regards 
improving matters in public education and advancing and disseminat- 
ing knowledge, UNESCO's contribution is nought. Yet there is still 
a crying need for this in a great many countries, where the working 
people and their children are denied opportunities for education and 
the benefits of culture. 


*” News: A Fortnightly Searchlight on World Events (Moscow), No. 10 (November, 1951), 
p. 6-9. 
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On the other hand UNESCO engages with no little vigor in propa- 
ganda against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, though 
there is nothing in its constitution to warrant such activities and cer- 
tainly they are not calculated to promote closer cultural relations 
among nations... . 


In the past two years repeated efforts have been made to discredit 
UNESCO activities in the most diverse fields, such as literary criticism 
and scientific investigation, as the covert work of American propagan- 
dists, when they are not, as in the above quotation, ridiculed as ineftec- 


tive. 

It may seem paradoxical that, at the same time that they used the ap- 
peal of universality as a device to enlist sentiment for the admission of 
Communist China, Soviet spokesmen bitterly opposed this same senti- 
ment when it favored the admission of nations which they sought to 
exclude from UN bodies. Undoubtedly, however, the Soviet bloc repre- 
sentatives have felt that they could “have their cake and eat it” in this 
line of propaganda, provided they chose their objects of attack carefully. 
While the first opposition to a prospective UNESCO member was ad- 
dressed by the Soviet delegate in ECOSOC to the proposal for Austria's 
admission, his remarks were not extreme in tone, and the matter has since 
been ignored by Soviet propagandists. Apparently no opposition was 
offered to the admission of certain other nations which the U.S.S.R. has 
consistently barred from the UN itself; indeed Italy's admission to 
UNESCO was cited as a precedent for taking a position diverging from 
that of the UN in the case of China.” The admission of Japan occasioned 
some sharp comment at first, but was not stressed later. Some reference 
was made also to the admission of the Indo-Chinese states. By far the 
heaviest attacks were reserved for Western Germany and Spain. Strong 
efforts were made to portray the Adenauer government as “Fascist” and 
to revive war-time resentment against Germany. This line was well cal- 
culated to appeal to large elements, especially among the youth and the 
intellectuals in countries of Western Europe, such as France, as well as 
to enhance support for the Communist stand in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the U.S.S.R. itself. The satellite withdrawals in 1952 and the propa- 
ganda barrage which accompanied them, were obviously well-timed from 
the point of view of arousing non-Communist sympathy for a move which 
might otherwise have been universally regarded as repudiation of inter- 


See the allegation that a UNESCO-spon- Como (Italy) had rejected the proposal to es- 
sored edition of the works of Balzac was being tablish a UNESCO-sponsored American “‘atomic 
distorted for American propaganda (Soviet centre” (News, #3, February, 1952, p. 3). 
Literature [Moscow], #4, 1952, p. 178-179) %2 UNESCO General Conference, Records 
and the report that the municipal council of .. . : Proceedings (5th session), p. 47. 
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national cooperation; the admission of Spain, with its authoritarian gov- 
ernment, was certainly repugnant to large elements in Western Europe. 
This was indicated not only by a considerable volume of non-Communist 
press comments avidly seized upon by the Soviet writers, but by the fact 
that the International Union of Socialist Youth, a non-Communist or. 
ganization, announced it would sever its consultative relationship to 
UNESCO.” It is interesting to note, moreover, that the Soviet bloc ap- 
parently sought to attract anti-Franco sentiment as early as 1947 by Polish 
demands for the admission of the exile Spanish Republican government, 
3. Internal factors. While the effect of UNESCO on world opinion 
was probably the major factor in determining the attitude of the Soviet 
Union’s concern with UNESCO, potential influences on the populations 
of the Soviet countries themselves are in some ways even more interesting. 
This factor is difficult to determine, for it is apparent that most of the 
Soviet criticisms of UNESCO, especially those presented in international 
bodies, were designed primarily for foreign consumption. Even on the 
basis of the scanty evidence available, however, it is possible to form 
some tenable hypotheses concerning this aspect of the Soviet attitude 
toward UNESCO. The prominent role assigned to the criticism of the 
“cosmopolitan” character of UNESCO in Yevgenev’s first article on 
UNESCO indicates that there was a connection between the rejection of 
an international body which appealed, at least potentially, to Soviet in- 
tellectuals, and the effort to purge Soviet cultural life of all non-Commu- 
nist elements through the post-1947 drive against “cosmopolitanism.” It 
now seems quite clear that a considerable segment, at least of the Soviet 
ruling group, felt that tendencies to admire foreign states and their cul- 
tures, which had developed among articulate groups in the Soviet Union 
during the “popular front” period and during World War II, presented a 
threat to the “purity” of the Communist system. Consequently a xeno- 
phobic campaign to shut out external influences was undertaken. 
UNESCO could scarcely have failed to become one of its victims, if only 
because large-scale participation in it would have meant that numerous 
Soviet and satellite citizens, who were not professional diplomats and 
hence not rigidly selected and thoroughly trained to resist foreign “con- 
tamination,” would have come in contact with the outside world. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that not only did the Soviet Union 
refrain from joining UNESCO for nine years, but that such Soviet bloc 
states as Bulgaria, Outer Mongolia, and Rumania have never sought ad- 


33 Ibid., Records . . . (7th session), p. 3. of UNESCO in the following summer, however. 
The International Union of Socialist Youth was Ibid., Records . . . : Resolutions and Proceed- 
represented at the second Extraordinary Session - ings (2d extraordinary session), p. 11. 
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mission, although vociferous efforts have been made to secure seats for 
them in the more strictly political UN. 

The aloofness of the U.S.S.R. from the organization in its early years 
is suggestive. Many observers have pointed out that, during the war and 
the immediately following years, Soviet citizens, especially intellectuals, 
were highly desirous of participation in world cultural activities, and par- 
ticularly eager to secure Western recognition of their own achievements.” 
The Soviet government may have felt that UNESCO would flounder in 
obscurity, or confine itself to inconspicuous academic activities. Conse- 
quently, it may well be that the Soviet government felt it wiser at first 
to ignore the new organization rather than to criticize it openly. This 
was indeed the course taken in the Soviet press until 1950, when the in- 
creasing intensity of the power struggle in the UN and the climax of the 
campaign against foreign contacts at home was reflected in the first 
attacks on UNESCO. 

Up to this point, the evidence presented concerning Soviet fears of 
free contact between its intellectuals and those of non-Communist nations 
has been indirect. Some direct evidence on this score can be obtained, 
however, by comparing attacks on UNESCO published in Soviet publi- 
cations which have foreign-language as well as Russian editions, and 
consequently are primarily intended for external consumption, with 
Russian-language publications. The former, like the utterances of Soviet- 
bloc representatives in UNESCO and ECOSOC, are vigorous in denounc- 
ing “American control” of UNESCO, which, they assert, makes it just 
another propaganda weapon of the Department of State. They stress the 
unwillingness of UNESCO to assist the Soviet-sponsored “peace” pro- 
grams, and denounce UNESCO support of the United Nations in Korea. 
Soviet publications designed primarily for internal consumption also 
stress these themes, and in addition both classes of periodicals have em- 
phasized UNESCO’s admission of Western Germany and Spain. Re- 
emergence of the former country probably arouses greater concern among 
the Soviet and satellite populations than among inhabitants of Western 
Europe, since the former can more easily accept the stereotype of the 
“Fascist” Bonn regime. The admission of Spain under Franco, an object 
of denunciation by the Soviet press for nearly two decades, undoubtedly 
helped persuade the average Soviet intellectual of the correctness of 
Moscow’s stand on UNESCO. 


“E.g., Dale Fuller, “Soviet Policy in the in Distortion (New York, 1950); Alex Inkeles’ 
United Nations,” Annals of the American Acad- Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study in 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, May, 1949. Mass Persuasion (Cambridge, 1950); and 
My generalizations on the Soviet attitude toward George S. Counts’ and Lucia Lodge’s The Coun- 
intellectual contacts are based in large part on try of the Blind: The Soviet System of Mind 
such recent studies as Frederick C. Barghoorn’s Control (Boston, 1949). 

The Soviet Image of the United States: A Study 
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Russian-language publications diverge from those designed for the 
outside world in their treatment of two significant themes, however. The 
first is the considerable emphasis placed upon ideology in the Russian 
periodicals. On January 20, 1951, in the first lengthy Soviet notice of 
UNESCO, in Uchitel'skaya Gazeta, the organ designed for the large 
body of Soviet intellectuals in the teaching profession, it was asserted that 


. . . the whole UNESCO Charter was drawn up on the basis of ideal- 
istic, bourgeois conceptions concerning the causes of wars, concerning 
the “non-partisan character” of science and culture, etc. 

For example, in the UNESCO Charter, the founders of the organiza- 
tion tried to mislead public opinion, asserting that “in the range of the 
whole history of mankind ignorance of the customs and life of one an- 
other has been the cause of suspicion and distrust among the peoples of 
the world, as a consequence of which their differences of opinion very 
often have led to war.” By such assertions the authors of the UNESCO 
Charter attempt to conceal the imperialist character of contemporary 


35 


war. 


While such an argument lacks the evangelistic fervor of the early Yugo- 
slav position, it presents a marked contradiction to the line taken in 
publications such as News and Molodezh’ Mira, which condemn 
UNESCO for having “abandoned” its original lofty principles. 

The same article in Uchitel’'skaya Gazeta appealed to national pride by 
asserting that the United States prevailed upon UNESCO to discriminate 
against Soviet writers even in the translation of classics. A more serious 
indication of the fact that the Soviet regime felt that UNESCO was a 
threat to its internal security was contained, however, in an article which 
appeared in the newly founded Bibliotekar’, a periodical for librarians.” 
A lengthy and detailed article by A. Kravchenko discussed the UNESCO- 
sponsored conference on bibliography held in Paris in November 1950. 
The author brought up the usual charges that the United States was seek- 
ing to use UNESCO to mold world culture in its own form and to spread 
propaganda for American interests. He asserted that United States 
spokesmen urged that American methods and advisers be used in other 
countries. These suggestions, and indeed the calling of the conference 
itself, he charged, were designed primarily to serve the American intelli- 


*® Uchitel’skaya Gazeta, January 20, 1951. pokazala ‘mezhdunarodnaya konferentsiya po 
The quotations are taken from the complete voprosam bibliografii’? v Parizhe)’’ [Under the 
translation of this article which appeared in the flag of the UNO (what the “international con- 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, March 10, ference on bibliographical questions’’ in Paris 
1951. showed )] Bibliotekar’, No. 1, 1952, p. 42-45. 
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gence system by inducing foreign countries to make accessible materials 
such as unpublished works and dissertations; by making it easier to find 
foreign materials through the introduction of a standard cataloguing sys- 
tem; and by enabling American agents to penetrate foreign countries in 
the guise of library specialists. 

The charge that, “as has been shown more than once, American spies 
move under its [UNESCO's] cover” was repeated in Pravda’s comment on 
the admission of Spain.” Apparently this accusation was not published 
in articles for foreign consumption, perhaps because it was realized it 
might well arouse mirth rather than indignation. That it was spread 
before the Soviet intellectual, however, indicates the depth of suspicion 
of foreign contacts which is officially inculcated in citizens of the 
US.S.R. It served as a clear warning to Soviet citizens against any con- 
tact with UNESCO, and at the same time may have helped blacken the 
name of the organization among persons as sensitive to plot and counter- 
plot as citizens of the U.S.S.R. must needs be. 


IV 


In the light of this background, the decision of the Soviet Union to be- 
come a member of UNESCO and its participation in a UNESCO-spon- 
sored conference in The Hague can only be considered as a tactic in part 
of a larger strategy. It is still too early, however, to determine with any 
exactitude the precise nature and purpose of this move; it can merely be 
assumed with reascnable confidence that the decision was neither casual 
nor accidental. 


* Pravda, November 30, 1952, p. 4. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fourth United Nations Technical Assistance Conference: On November 12 
and 13, 1953, the Fourth United Nations Technical Assistance Conference was 
held at United Nations headquarters, with Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti) serving as 
president. In a welcoming address Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
stated that since the inception of the expanded program of technical assistance, 
3,000 experts had given their services to almost 100 countries and 4,000 fellows 
had been given training.’ Not only were 70 governments contributing to the 
special account, but many countries which did not contribute to this account 
provided experts or acted as hosts to fellows, he reported. 

During the conference a total of $23,617,378 was pledged by 59 governments 
and the Vatican City as their contributions to the expanded progam for 1954; 
The largest pledge made was that of the United States, which announced that 
it would match the first $8,500,000 pledged with a pledge of $12,750,000 and 
additional pledges up to $3,000,000 at a 40-60 ratio; its maximum pledge would 
thus be $14,750,000.* The second largest amount pledged was 600,000 pounds 
sterling by the United Kingdom,* and next came $1,500,000 from Canada and 
422,625,000 francs from France.’ The pledges by the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Belgium also provided for a maximum and a minimum sum depending on 
total pledges by other states. Among other amounts pledged were the follow- 
ing: 2,280,000 florins (the equivalent of United States $600,000) by the Neth- 
erlands; 10,000,000 cruzeiros (the equivalent of United States $540,541) by 
Brazil; 3,000,000 Danish kroner (the equivalent of United States $435,000) 
by Denmark; the equivalent of 400,000 United States dollars by Australia; and 
the rupee equivalent of 300,000 United States dollars by India. Pledges of 
500,000 rubles (the equivalent of United States $125,000), 200,000 rubles 
(the equivalent of United States $50,000), and 500,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
(the equivalent of United States $69,444) were made by the Ukrainian SSR, 
the Byelorussian SSR and Czechoslovakia respectively. The Ukrainian (Bara- 
novsky) and Byelorussian (Kiselyov) representatives announced that their 
governments’ contributions were to be used directly by the United Nations for 


1 Document A/CONF.5/SR.1, p. 3. % Document A/CONF.5/SR.3, p. 5. 
2The contributions target for 1954 was * Document A/CONF.5/SR.1, p. 17. 
$25,300,000. 5 Ibid., p. 14, 19. 
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technical assistance programs approved by their countries. All contribution 


ledges were subject to final governmental or parliamentary approval. 

The final act of the conference noted with satisfaction the pledges made to 
the expanded program for 1954; emphasized “the pressing need that govern- 
ments pay promptly their contributions pledged at conferences, with special 
regard to previous financial periods”; and recommended that governments and 
participating agencies pay due regard to making the aims and operations of 


the program more widely known.’ 


6 Document A/CONF.5/3. 











SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 646th meeting 
on December 11, 1953, to the 660th meeting on February 24, 1954. 


The Palestine Question: The Question of Work on the West Bank of the 
River in the Demilitarized Zone 


Discussion of this question, which had started on October 27, 1953,’ con- 
tinued during the period under review with major consideration centering 
around a draft resolution jointly submitted by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France. As finally submitted to a vote on the 656th meeting on 
January 22, 1954, the draft resolution, after referring to previous resolutions 
passed by the Security Council, noting the statements of both sides to the con- 
troversy, pointing out the action of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization in instructing that work be stopped and recalling the statement 
of the representative of Israel (Eban) that such work would be suspended 
pending Council examination took the following substantive action: 1) declared 
that the General Armistice Agreement between Israel and Syria be strictly 
observed; 2) reminded the parties that in the interpretation of the meaning of 
the agreement the Mixed Armistice Commission’s interpretation should prevail; 
3) noted that the Chief of Staff (Bennike) had responsibility for general super- 
vision of the armistice; 4) requested and authorized the Chief of Staff to explore 
the possibilities of reconciling the interests involved in the dispute of the diver- 
sion of water of the Jordan River; 5) called upon the two governments to co- 
operate and authorized the Secretary-General to provide General Bennike with 
experts; and 6) affirmed that the resolution should not be deemed to supersede 
the Armistice Agreement while asking General Bennike to report within 90 
days.” 

This resolution was defeated by a vote of 7 in favor to 2 opposed (Syria and 
the USSR) with Brazil and China abstaining.’ 

In a series of long statements, arguments and recapitulations of the facts about 
the Jordan river, its boundaries and the use of its water, the basic point of argu- 
ment on the draft resolution centered around the paragraph authorizing the 
Chief of Staff “to explore the possibilities of reconciling the Israeli and Syrian 
interests . . . and to take such steps in accordance with the Armistice Agree- 
ment as he may deem appropriate to effect a reconciliation.” The Syrian repre- 
sentative (Zeineddine), with support from Mr. Vyshinsky (USSR), argued 
that the Armistice Agreement could not be modified or altered except with the 
mutual consent of both sides, freely given. Further, Mr. Zeineddine felt that 


1See International Organization, VIII, ? Document S/3151/Rev.2. 
p- 120-123. 3 See records of the 656th meeting. 
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the resolution did not provide for the cessation of unilateral actions by Israel, it 
did not sufficiently strengthen the United Nations observation machinery and 
it did not adequately uphold the authority of General Bennike.* Mr. Vyshin- 
sky argued that, while some elements of the draft resolution were acceptable, 
ay proposal which gave the Chief of Staff a deciding vote as between the 
two parties was unacceptable. He stated that, in his opinion, the final and 
decisive arbiter was the Security Council and the Council could not and should 
not attempt to give to General Bennike responsibilities over and above those 
provided for in the Armistice Agreement itself.” A refusal on the part of the 
sponsors of the draft resolution to permit voting on a paragraph by paragraph 
basis — a refusal based upon invoking Rule 32 of the Rules of Procedure — was 
severely criticized by the representatives of Lebanon (Malik) and the Soviet 


Union (Vyshinsky ). 


The Palestine Question: Complaint by Israel of Egyptian Interference 
with Shipping 

On February 5, 1954, the Security Council after a session devoted to argu- 
ment as to whether to link the complaints of Israel against Egypt with com- 
plaints by Egypt against Israel of violation of the Armistice Agreement at the 
demilitarized zone of El-Auja — in which it was finally agreed so to do —* Mr. 
Eban (Israel) stated Israel’s complaint. Recalling that during the period of 
hostilities, Egypt had seized, searched and detained vessels bound for Israel 
which passed through the Suez Canal, Mr. Eban pointed out that the Armis- 
tice Agreement had required the abandonment of war and of acts of hostility. 
Referring to a number of specific requests by the Mixed Armistice Commission 
to Egypt to stop interference with ships passing through the canal, Mr. Eban 
referred to the Security Council resolution of September 1, 1951, in which the 
action of Egypt had been condemned and the Egyptian government called upon 
to terminate the restrictions on the passage of international commercial shipping 
through the canal.’ Mr. Eban charged that Egypt’s defiance of that resolution 
had been comprehensive and complete. The Israeli representative charged 
that, through a system of “black lists”, Egypt had made it clear to companies 
and governments that any vessels delivering cargo to Israel would later be 
subjected to delays and penalties if they passed through the canal. Thus, Mr. 
Eban charged that in eight named instances during 1953 vessels of several regis- 
tries bound for Israeli ports were confiscated by Egypt when passing through 
the canal. Further, Mr. Eban charged, Egypt, by stationing troops on the 
islands of Tiran and Sanafir, was attempting to exercise jurisdiction over the 
Gulf of Aqaba in which there was no way for a ship to approach the northern 
shore without passing through the littoral waters of all four countries — Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

In view of these violations by Egypt, Mr. Eban believed that the Security 


‘See records of the 649th meeting. ® See records of the 657th meeting. 
5See records of the 636th meeting. ™See records of the 658th meeting. 
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Council, which had already voiced its sentiments on this problem, was faced 
with a supreme test of its authority by rescuing its previously adopted resolution 
from contempt. 

In reply the Egyptian representative (Abdel-Razek) stated a) that sing 
the passage of the Security Council resolution of September 1, 1951, neithe, 
ship nor cargo had been confiscated by Egypt; b) that only 55 out of 32,047 
ships passing through the canal had been inspected, or a total of only .17 per. 
cent." At a subsequent meeting, Mr. Ghaleb (Egypt) argued that the Armistice 
Agreement in itself did not in fact limit the right of Egypt to practice visit and 
search, since the Armistice Agreement was a step toward a permanent peace 
but not such a peace itself.’ 


Question of Trieste 


On December 14, 1953, the Security Council on the motion of the United 
States representative (Wadsworth) voted over the protest of Mr. Vyshinsky 
(USSR) to postpone discussion of the problem of the appointment of a governor 
for Trieste pending the outcome of current efforts to find a solution. The vote 
was 8 in favor with 1 opposed (USSR) and 1 abstention (Lebanon). Mr. 
Vyshinsky argued that the postponement without a definite date amounted to 
shelving the problem entirely.” 


8 Ibid. 10 See records of the 647th meeting. 
®See records of the 659th meeting. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Resumed Sixteenth Session 


The sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council was resumed at 
United Nations headquarters in New York on November 30, and concluded on 
December 7, 1953.’ The Council worked out its basic program for 1954 and 
considered the provisional agenda for its seventeenth session drawn up by 
the Secretary-General (Hammarskjold). It transmitted to the Commission on 
Human Rights for appropriate action the resolutions of the eighth session of 
the General Assembly on the draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
and measures of implementation; the right of peoples to self-determination; and 
the development of the work of the United Nations for wider observance of, 
and respect for, human rights and fundamental freedoms.*. Amending its reso- 
lution of July 31, 1953, on the program of concerted practical action in the 
social field of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, the Council 
added to the list of projects on which such a program should concentrate the 
improvement of health, education and social welfare in the non-self-governing 
and trust territories.’ The Technical Assistance Committee, which had been 
instructed during the first part of the session to submit recommendations con- 
cerning the financial arrangements for the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance, informed the Council that the working party it had established had 
decided to refer the question to the Technical Assistance Board, and that since 
the Board was not due to meet until December 1953, it had received no spe- 
cific proposals. Finally, the Council confirmed the members nominated by 
Denmark, Panama, Cuba, the Byelorussian SSR, and China to the Statistical, 
Social and Human Rights Commissions. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Meeting in its tenth session 
at Kandy, Ceylon, from February 8 to 18, 1954, the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East reviewed the work of its subsidiary bodies, considered 
questions of general policy, and approved its work program for the next year. 
Prominent in the commission’s three-day debate on the economic situation of 
the Asian countries was the importance attached by all delegates to the indi- 
visibility of the world’s economic prosperity and the need for international co- 
operation.‘ The commission discussed at length cooperation with the Technical 


?For summary of action taken during the ords (16th session [resumed]), Supplement 1, 
first part of the Council’s sixteenth session, see p. 1. For further information on the resolution 


International Organization, VII, p. 531-540. adopted earlier in the sixteenth session, see 
*For information on these resolutions of the International Organization, VII, p. 537. 

eighth session of the General Assembly, see 4 United Nations Press Release ECAFE/15, 

ibid., VIII, p. 82-87. February 19, 1954. 


*Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
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Assistance Administration, the Technical Assistance Board and the specialized 
agencies; adopted an Indian resolution recommending that regional projects, 
complimentary to national projects, be permanent elements in planning and 
allocation of funds to technical assistance programs; and defeated a Soviet 
resolution calling for the normalization of trade relations with all countries pre- 
pared to trade on a basis of equality and mutual advantage. Adopting two 
Japanese resolutions, the commission urged the Economic and Social Coungjl 
to give effect to the commission’s desire that ECAFE members who were re. 
sponsible for their own international relations should be admitted to member. 
ship and amended rules 13 and 15 to enable associate members to be elected 
to the chairmanship and vice-chairmanship. It was recommended that ECOSOC 
give early consideration to the commission’s recommendation that Afghanistan 
be included in ECAFE’s geographical scope, and it was decided that the com. 
mission’s next session should be held in Tokyo. This would meet at the end 
of March or early in April if ECOSOC were willing to consider the commis. 
sion’s report at its summer rather than at its spring session. 

Immediately preceding this session, ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and 
Trade held its sixth session in Kandy. The committee established two sub- 
committees: the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Mineral Resources Development, 
which was to promote development of mineral resources in the region, study 
problems of geological surveys, review progress made by countries of the re 
gion in developing their mineral resources, study problems of mining and the 
utilization and marketing of minerals, and promote regional and inter-regional 
cooperation in development of mineral resources; and the Subcommittee on 
Trade, which was to promote development of regional and inter-regional trade 
with a view to assisting in the economic development of countries of the region, 
review progress made in developing methods of trade promotion, and study 
other problems affecting international trade.’ 


Economic Commission for Europe: From March 9 to 25, 1954, the Economic 
Commission met in its ninth session in Geneva, with representatives of 24 
European governments and the United States participating. The commission 


unanimously adopted three resolutions: 1) a Soviet-Danish proposal to convene | 


the Committee on Agricultural Problems, which was scheduled to open on 
June 21 in Geneva, to examine supply and consumption trends and market 
outlook of agricultural and food products, facilitate trade development work 
by considering concrete questions of trade in agricultural products, and provide 
a channel for supplementary exchange of agricultural technical information; 
2) a resolution submitted jointly by the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom 
inviting the executive secretary to consult governments concerned, in the light 
of the trade conversations scheduled to begin in April, to ascertain by June 30 
their opinion on convening during 1954 the ECE Committee on Development 
of Trade; and 3) a Czechoslovak—United Kingdom resolution asking the execv- 


5 For the report of the Committee on Industry and Trade to ECAFE, see Document E/CN.11/ 
383 (E/CN.11/I&T/100). 
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tive secretary to bring to the attention of the eighteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, and take appropriate action consequent to a Council deci- 
son, ECE’s belief in consultations of trade experts between countries partici- 
ing in its work and countries participating in the work of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic Commission for Latin 
America respectively, which might strengthen inter-regional trade relations and 
cntribute to the expansion of world trade.’ With no opposing votes being 
ast, the commission adopted a resolution submitted jointly by Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia calling for the establishment of a special group of 
to be nominated by these four governments to: 1) study the economic 
development of southern Europe, 2) make recommendations designed to raise 
standards of living in these countries and to promote the expansion of the Euro- 
pean economy as a whole, 3) explore specific possibilities for developing pro- 
duction and foreign trade, and 4) report to ECE’s tenth session. During debate 
m the work of the committees on coal, steel, timber, transport, and electric 
power, appreciation was expressed of committee accomplishments, and the 
Soviet Union declared that it would participate in the work of all ECE com- 
mittees. The steel committee was requested to examine questions concerning 
the expansion of steel consumption in the principal steel-consuming industries. 
During its review of the economic situation in Europe, the commission had 
before it the Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, the annual study published 
by the ECE Secretariat; the 1953 survey was divided into three parts: one on 
western Europe, one dealing with the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, and 
me devoted to problems of economic development in southern Europe." 


Economic Commission for Latin America: The Committee of the Whole of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America met in Santiago, Chile, from 
February 8 to 10, 1954, and adopted the sixth annual report of the commission 
tothe Economic and Social Council.’ In discussing the work of the commission 
as set forth in the Executive Secretary’s progress report,’ delegates expressed 
concern with recent fluctuations in prices and demand for Latin American raw 
materials, and the Secretariat was urged to initiate a study of coffee with a view 


to presenting the facts for the benefit of both consuming and producing coun- 


ties. After discussing the proposed ECLA/ECE technical trade mission to 
investigate the technical and commercial conditions necessary for the expansion 
of certain imports from Europe, it was agreed that the Secretariat should consult 
wih member governments to ascertain whether they favored having such a 
mission visit Latin American countries.” Taking note of the annual report of 
the Committee on Economic Cooperation in Central America,” the Committee 
ifthe Whole expressed satisfaction with the manner in which this committee 
was carrying out its work, recommended that the Secretariat continue the imple- 


‘United Nations Press Release EC/1342, ® Document E/CN.12/AC.24/2/Rev.1. 
March 26, 1954. 1 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
"Document E/ECE/174 (Publication No. ords (17th session), Supplement 2, p. 12. 
1954.I.E.2). 11 Document E/CN.12/AC.24/5—E/CN.12/ 


*Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- CCE.1. 
ods (17th session), Supplement 2. 
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mentation of the studies and tasks necessary for the program of economic inte. 
gration in Central America, and recommended that the Technical Assistang 
Administration and the specialized agencies continue to pay due attention tp 
the projects connected with this program. The committee also: noted with 
approval the manner in which coordination between ECLA and the Inte. 
American Economic and Social Council was being implemented at the secre. 
tariat level, as well as the steps taken by the executive secretary respecting 
coordination between the two organs at the governmental level; requested that 
the Economic and Social Council carry out a study of the results of technical 
assistance programs in Latin American countries and that governments con. 
cerned submit detailed information for this purpose; and recommended that 
ECOSOC endorse the order of priorities allocated by the committee to the 
individual work projects in the commission’s work program.” 


Human Rights 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
The sixth session of the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities was held in New York from January 4 to 29, 1954 
After discussing methods for carrying out its specialized studies, the commis 
sion unanimously adopted a resolution outlining the scope and methods of work 
of the special study on discrimination in education which it had decided to 
initiate during its fifth session.” To be undertaken on a global basis and with 
respect to all the grounds of discrimination condemned by the Universal Declar 
ation of Human Rights, the study was to be carried out in the following three 
stages: 1) collection, analysis and verification of material; 2) production of a 
report; and 3) recommendations for action. The main sources of material were 
to be governments, the Secretary-General, the specialized agencies, and non 
governmental organizations. Also, the resolution provided that the report 
should: be factual and objective; deal with the de facto as well as the de jure 
situation regarding discrimination in education; point out the general trend 
and development of legislation and practices with respect to discrimination in 
education; and indicate the economic, social, political, and historic factors lead- 
ing to discriminatory practices, as well as those resulting from a policy intended 
to originate, maintain or aggravate such practices. Charles D. Ammou 
(Lebanon) was unanimously elected special rapporteur to help the commission 
prepare this study. A second resolution unanimously adopted by the sub 
commission entrusted the task of undertaking a preparatory study of discrimi- 
nation in employment and occupation to the International Labor Organization, 
with the collaboration of the Secretary-General of the United Nations.” Re 





1% For an account of proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, see Economic and Social 
Council, Official Records (17th session), Sup- 
plement 2, p. 10-17. 

13 For information on this decision of the com- 
mission’s fifth session, see International Organi- 


zation, VII, p. 263. Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
SR.125, p. 7. 

44In planning its future program of work 
during its fifth session, the subcommission had 
decided that among the measures to combat 
discrimination that it would study would be 


those in the field of employment and occupation. 
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solving to initiate a selective and concise study of the present position of minori- 
ties throughout the world, the commission decided that for the purpose of this 
study the term minority should include “only those non-dominant groups in a 

pulation which possess and wish to preserve ethnic, religious or linguistic 
traditions or characteristics markedly different from those of the rest of the 
population”,” and that further work on the problem of definition could serve no 
useful purpose at that time. The resolution on this study was adopted by a 
yote of 7 to 0 with 3 abstentions” and listed six considerations which were to 
be borne in mind in carrying out the study. Other action taken by the commis- 
sion included: 1) the appointment of three of its members to prepare, for sub- 
mission to its seventh session, proposals on the procedure to be followed in 
carrying out studies of discrimination in the matter of a) political rights men- 
tioned in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, b) religious rights and 
practices, and c) emigration, immigration and travel; 2) an invitation to the 
Secretariat to collect information on the effect of national legislation in various 
countries on the solution of the problem of the cessation of any advocacy of 
national, racial or religious hostility constituting an incitement to violence; and 
3) a request that the Economic and Social Council invite UNESCO and other 
specialized agencies to give special attention to the subcommission’s program of 
work when selecting fields and subjects for research.” Also, the subcommission 
received a confidential list of 3,601 communications concerning prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities that had been received by the 


United Nations between September 18, 1952, and November 4, 1953. 


Commission on Human Rights: On February 23, 1954, the tenth session of 
the Commission on Human Rights opened at United Nations headquarters. 
Among the 23 items on the commission’s agenda were the following: draft 
International Covenants on Human Rights and measures of implementation; 
recommendations concerning international respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination; development of the work of the United Nations 
for wider observance of, and respect for, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world; annual reports on human rights; recommendations 
to governments concerning the application of special measures for the protec- 
tion of minorities; report of the sixth session of the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities; review of program and 
establishment of priorities; definition and protection of political groups; injuries 
suffered by groups through the total or partial destruction of their media of 
culture and their historical monuments; draft Declaration on the Rights of the 
Child; old age rights; and right of asylum.” Having been requested by the 
Economic and Social Council in August 1953 to complete drafting the Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights during its tenth session, the commission 
on March 8 completed drafting the periodic reports section of measures of 


* Document E/CN.4/703—E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 2/157 for the report of the sixth session of 
157, p. 72. the subcommission to the Commission on Human 

* Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.138, p. 10. Rights. 

"See Document E/CN.4/703—E/CN.4/Sub. 18 Document E/CN.4/695. 
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implementation of the draft covenant on economic, social and cultural rights, 
This provided that parties to the covenant would report in stages on progress 
made in achieving observance of the rights and that factors and difficulties 
affecting the degree of fulfillment of the covenant’s obligations could be indi- 
cated in the reports, which were to be submitted to the Secretary-General, 
Earlier the commission indefinitely postponed deciding on whether to include 
an article on the right to own property. 


Conferences 


United Nations Sugar Conference: On July 13, 1953, the Secretary-General 
(Hammarskjold) convened the United Nations Sugar Conference in London, 
On December 4, 1952, the International Sugar Council had forwarded to the 
Secretary-General a resolution requesting him to convene an international con- 
ference to consider the conclusion of an international sugar agreement. When 
this was forwarded to the Interim Coordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements for advice, the committee recommended in February 
1958 that the conference be convened.” Attended by representatives from 
50 countries, the conference elected Sir Wilfrid Eady (United Kingdom) as 
chairman. Seventeen meetings were held by the executive committee, which 
included representatives from all delegations; this committee discussed the 
agenda item relating to international measures designed to meet special diff- 
culties which existed or were expected to arise concerning sugar and the 
difficulties confronting international trade in sugar. Finding that the difficulties 
might best be met by an agreement which accepted changes in market prices 
as an indication of desirable international action, the committee accordingly 
based its work on a draft agreement submitted by the International Sugar 
Council. A steering committee, which examined the statistical data available 
and prepared recommendations for the executive committee, an economic 
committee, and an administrative committee were established by the executive 
committee.” The economic and administrative committees discussed the prin- 


ciples of the agreement relating to their respective fields and prepared appro- | 


priate articles for consideration by the executive committee. 

The conference concluded an international sugar agreement the general 
objectives of which were to assure supplies of sugar to importing countries and 
markets for sugar to exporting countries at equitable and stable prices, to in- 
crease the consumption of sugar throughout the world, and to maintain the 


purchasing power in world markets of countries or areas whose economies were | 


largely dependent on the production or export of sugar by providing adequate 
returns to producers and making it possible to maintain fair standards of labor 
conditions and wages.” The agreement, which was to last for five years from 
January 1, 1954, established annual basic export tonnages totaling 5,390,000 
metric tons for the free market for the following exporting countries: Belgium, 


” Document E/2354, p. 50. 21See Document E/CONF.15/15 (Publica | 
2 Document E/CONF.15/EX/SR.1-17, tion No. 1952.II.D.3) for summary proceedings 
p- 8-10. of the conference. 
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Brazil, the Republic of China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, France, eastern Germany, Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, the USSR, and Yugoslavia. 
It also provided that an equitable price of sugar would be between a minimum 
of 3.25 cents and a maximum of 4.35 cents United States currency per pound 
avoirdupois, free alongside steamer Cuban port. An International Sugar Coun- 
cil was established to administer the agreement and was authorized, after con- 
sultation with the International Sugar Council established under the Inter- 
national Agreement regarding the Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar signed in London, May 6, 1937, to accept the records, assets and liabili- 
ties of that body. The agreement was to come into force on January 1, 1954, 
if on December 15, 1953, instruments of ratification, acceptance or accession 
had been deposited by governments holding 60 percent of the votes of import- 
ing countries and 75 percent of the votes of exporting countries.” The final 
act of the conference, which ended on August 24, was signed by representatives 
of 38 governments. At the final plenary meeting it was decided that the first 
session of the International Sugar Council should be held on December 16, 
1953, and an interim committee was established to meet in London to con- 
sider and prepare provisional rules of procedure for the Council and consider 
any matter which might help it at its first session. 

At the December meeting of the Council it was announced that the requisite 
number of notifications having been received, the agreement would come into 
force from January 1, 1954.* Baron Paul Kronacker (Belgium) and E. P. 
Keely (United Kingdom) were elected chairman and vice-chairman respectively 
of the Council for 1954. 


United Nations Tin Conference: The second session of the United Nations 
Tin Conference was held in Geneva from November 16 to December 9, 1953, 
with representatives from some 30 countries, territories and areas in attend- 
ance.“ Under the chairmanship of Georges Peter (France) the session based 
its work on the draft of an international tin agreement prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of the International Tin Study Group which met in London in August 
1953. After consideration of this draft and amendments submitted to it, the 
conference established the text of the International Tin Agreement of 1953 and 
submitted it to governments for their consideration.” From March 1 to June 
30, 1954, this agreement was to be open for signature. Its objectives were to 
prevent or alleviate unemployment or other difficulties likely to result from 
maladjustments between supply and demand, to prevent excessive price fluctua- 
tions and achieve a reasonable degree of stability of price, to insure adequate 
supplies at reasonable prices at all times, and to provide a framework for the 
development of measures to promote the progressively more economic produc- 


= For text of the International Sugar Agree- of the United Nations Tin Conference, see 
ment, see ibid., p. 25. International Organization, V, p. 187. 
The Times (London), December 19, 1953. *% United Nations Press Release TIN/9, De- 
* For summary of the work of the first session cember 9, 1953. For text of this agreement 
see Document E/CONF.12(2)/1. 
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tion of tin while protecting tin deposits from unnecessary waste or premature 
abandonment. An International Tin Council, on which each contracting gov- 
ernment would be represented, would be established in London to administer 
the agreement's provisions; there would be 2,000 votes in the Council, with 
consuming and producing countries having 1,000 votes each; and it would 
meet four times a year. Under the proposed agreement, producing countries 
would be obligated to provide a buffer stock with capital equivalent in the 
aggregate to 25,000 long tons of tin metal, this capital being placed at the 
disposal of a buffer stock manager. It also provided for the limitation of exports 
when the buffer stock held 10,000 tons of tin metal and established, as a basis 
for initial operations, a lower price limit of £640 per long ton and an upper 
price limit of £880. When ratified or accepted by nine consuming countries 
holding together 333 votes and producing countries holding together 900 votes, 
the agreement would enter into force on a date to be fixed by accepting govern- 
ments. 

The conference unanimously adopted a resolution establishing an interim 
committee of the Council. This committee was to hold its first session in Lon- 
don during the second quarter of 1954 to consider and prepare provisional 
rules of procedure for the Council and to consider any matter which it felt 
might help the Council at its first session.” 


26 United Nations Press Release TIN/10, December 9, 1953. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The thirteenth session of the Trusteeship Council was held at United Nations 
headquarters from January 28 to March 25, 1954, with Leslie K. Munro (New 
Zealand) as president.’ After adopting an agenda of eighteen items, the Coun- 
cil appointed China, Haiti, New Zealand, and the United States as members of 
the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions, and China, France, Haiti, 
India, the United Kingdom, and the United States as members of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. The latter 
committee was not scheduled to meet during this session. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust Territories 


Cameroons under United Kingdom Administration: In examining conditions 
in the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, the Council had 
before it the annual report on the administration of this trust territory for the 
year 1952* as well as the report on this territory of the 1952 visiting mission to 
trust territories in west Africa.’ Presenting the United Kingdom’s annual report 
on January 29, Brigadier E. J. Gibbons, special representative of the administer- 
ing authority, informed Council members that early in 1954 it had been agreed 
by the United Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies and the southern 
Cameroons delegation at the Conference on the Nigerian Constitution, which 
was called to discuss constitutional changes required after a political crisis 
among parties of the eastern region had led to the dissolution of the Eastern 
House of Assembly and with the occurrence of inter-regional friction in the 
central government, that the southern Cameroons should be removed from 
the eastern region of Nigeria and become federal territory. It would then be 
provided with its own legislature and executive to deal with regional subjects 
and would be financed by an annual grant from the Nigerian federal govern- 
ment which would include all revenue derived from the southern Cameroons. 
Brigadier Gibbons reported that the field in which there was the least cause for 
satisfaction continued to be education.* In reply to questions put to him he 
said that the most striking feature of the territory was the very marked differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the northern and southern Cameroons, there 
being great interest in national politics among the former, while the latter were 
interested primarily in local problems; the question of unification of the two 
parts of the territory “had faded into the background”;’ the most outstanding 


1 Because documentation for this session was 2 United Kingdom Colonial No. 299. For 


not available beyond the 507th meeting on 
March 3, this summary covers Council activities 
through this date. Further action taken by the 
Council at its thirteenth session will be covered 
in the August issue of International Organiza- 
tion. 


summary of the report on the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration, see United Na- 
tions, Bulletin, XVI, p. 118. 

’ Document T/1042. 

* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 
session), p. 7-11. 

5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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advance in improving methods of farming was the decision taken by native 
authorities in Bamenda province making it compulsory for farmers to farm 
along the contours of hills instead of up and down their slopes; and it would 
probably be a long time before the territory would be’ able to establish free 
elementary education for all. 

During the general debate which followed the question and answer period, 
the Australian representative (Forsyth) congratulated the administering au- 
thority on the “remarkable progress it had achieved”,’ the delegates of China 
(Liu) and France (Doise) were favorably impressed by the administration’s 
report, and the United States representative (Sears) considered that the ad- 
ministering authority was doing “splendid work” in the Cameroons. The repre- 
sentative of Syria (Asha) urged the Council to question whether the new con- 
stitutional system was compatible with the trusteeship agreement and whether 
the agreement should be revised to take account of the situation, while the 
Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) held that the policy of the administering authority 
served to deprive the Cameroons of the special rights and status of a trust terri- 
tory and to reduce it to the position of a colony. Following conclusion of the 
debate, Belgium, China, India, and the United States were appointed members 
of the drafting committee to prepare the chapter on the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration in the Council’s report to the General Assembly. 
In view of the fact that the question was being studied by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions, which would report on it after May 15, 1954, 
the committee decided not to draft any conclusions or recommendations re- 
garding the proposed constitutional changes in Nigeria and the Cameroons. 
In a series of votes ranging from 6 to 0 with 5 abstentions to 11 to 0 with 1 
abstention the recommendations in the drafting committee’s report were 


adopted by the Council on February 25.° 


Cameroons under French Administration: The annual report of the French 
government on the administration of the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion for the year 1952’ and the report on this territory of the 1952 visiting mis- 
sion to trust territories in west Africa® were before the Council as it began 
examining conditions in this territory on February 3. In a preliminary state- 
ment the special representative of the administering authority (Becquey) told 
the Council that the most important event in the political development of the 
trust territory had been the creation in August 1952 of rural communes. Repre- 
senting an important step in administrative decentralization, the communes had 
a municipal council elected by a single college and were to have their own 
budgets as from January 1954. Mr. Becquey also reported that more and more 
positions of authority were being given to indigenous personnel; modernization 
of the railways had continued; imports had declined sharply in the first nine 


® Ibid., p. 33. a Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur 

T Ibid. Vadministration du Cameroun placé sous la 

8 Document T/L.418; Trusteeship Council, tutelle de la France, année 1952, Paris, 1953. 
Official Records (13th session), p. 169-170. ” Document T/1043. 
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months of 1953 as compared with the same months of 1952, while exports in 
this period had increased; a 40-hour week had been enforced since August 
1953, and minimum wages had been raised by from fifteen to twenty percent; 
and the 1952-53 school year had shown a distinct advance over the previous 
year.” Questions put to the special representative dealt with steps the adminis- 
tering authority was taking to implement its declared intention of extending the 
system of rural communes, extension of the single college system in use in muni- 
cipal elections to elections to the territorial assembly, extension of the powers 
of the territorial assembly, the first program of the ten-year plan, the problem 
of deforestation and soil erosion, measures to protect Cameroonian farmers 
against a fall in world cocoa prices, land alienation, improvement of health, 
racial discrimination with respect to wages and in hospitals, the problem of 
bride-price, a campaign against illiteracy, and many other aspects of the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and educational advancement of the trust territory. 

In the ensuing general debate the representatives of New Zealand (Scott), 
the United States (Sears) and Belgium (Ryckmans) expressed the opinion that 
the territory had made appreciable advances since it had been under trustee- 
ship. Several delegates, including those from China, New Zealand and Syria, 
urged the administering authority to intensify its efforts to expand secondary 
education, teacher-training schools and vocational and technical institutions; 
while the representatives of Haiti (Dorsinville) and El Salvador (Eguizabal) 
felt that the administration should concentrate its efforts on educating Came- 
roonian women in order to bring about improvement in the situation with respect 
to the bride-price and polygamy. The Indian delegate (Menon) considered that 
the French government had no right to impose on the Cameroons the special 
status of an associated state of the French Union since the trusteeship agreement 
entitled it only to administer the territory as though it were an integral part of 
France, and the delegate of the USSR (Tsarapkin) remarked that from the point 
of view of the indigenous inhabitants, there had been few changes for the better 
and many for the worse in the Cameroons. Mr. Tsarapkin felt that the ad- 
ministration was doing nothing to foster the territory's advancement toward 
self-government and independence; on the contrary, it was hampering that ad- 
vancement by integrating the territory into the French Union, he said. Australia, 
New Zealand, El Salvador, and Syria were appointed members of the drafting 
committee to prepare the Council’s report on the Cameroons under French 
administration on February 15. 


Togoland under United Kingdom Administration: Before the Council as it 
considered conditions in the trust territory of Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration were the administering authority’s annual report on the adminis- 
tration of that territory for the year 1952” and the report of the 1952 visiting 
mission to trust territories in west Africa.” As a result of its association with 


" Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th United Kingdom administration, see United Na- 
session), p. 39-42. tions, Bulletin, XVI, p. 148. 

® United Kingdom Colonial No. 296. For 148 Document T/1040. 
Summary of the report on Togoland under 
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the Gold Coast, Togoland under United Kingdom administration was rapidly 
advancing toward self-government, Michael de N. Ensor, special representative 
of the administering authority, told the Council in an opening statement.” After 
the administration’s proposals for the next stage of constitutional advance had 
been adopted without division by the legislative assembly in June 1953, they 
were approved in principle by the United Kingdom, with certain points of 
detail still being under discussion, he said. He described these proposals as 
providing for a cabinet consisting of a prime minister and other ministers all 
of whom would be members of the unicameral legislature, which would consist 
of 104 elected members. The prime minister would be appointed by the gover- 
nor and would normally be the leader of the majority party in the assembly, 
Mr. Ensor also reported that the civil service had been greatly strengthened in 
1952, and as the economy of the territory was unduly dependent on cocoa, the 
administration was actively concerned to protect the country’s economy from 
the effects of a sharp fall in the world cocoa price. Among other matters he was 
questioned about the points to be settled before the Gold Coast and Togoland 
obtained the new constitution under discussion, the basis used after World War 
I in drawing the frontier between Togoland under United Kingdom administra- 
tion and Togoland under French administration, the degree of political maturity 
of voters in Togoland, representation of indigenous peoples on the Trans-Volta/ 
Togoland Council, the division of the Gold Coast and Togoland into electoral 
districts, integration of Togoland into the Gold Coast, the cultivation of cocoa, 
the state of the roads, investment of foreign capital in Togoland, implementa- 
tion of the revised ten-year plan, modernization of agricultural methods, the 
standard of living, attendance at primary schools, and mass education. 

In the general debate which followed, the representatives of Australia 
(Forsyth) and Belgium (Ryckmans) felt that considerable progress had been 
made in all fields in the trust territory, and the Indian delegate (Menon) was 
of the opinion that there had been great improvement in education, economic 
life and medical services. Several representatives stressed the dangers of the 
territory's dependence on a single export crop, while El Salvador, Syria and 
China agreed that cocoa prices must be revised so as to assure producers a 
more equitable return for their product. The Haitian representative (Dorsin- 
ville) remarked that much remained to be done in the territory, largely owing 
to the lack of plans for the development of its resources as a separate entity; 
and the delegate of E] Salvador (Quiros) did not feel that the United King- 
dom’s intentions concerning the future status of the territory were clearly de- 
fined, and doubted whether the forthcoming elections would truly reflect the 
wishes of the people as to their future political status.” Saying that he supported 
the aspirations of the major political parties in the territory for development 
independent of the Gold Coast and for unification with French Togoland, the 
Soviet representative (Tsarapkin) again pointed out that the administering au- 
thority was proceeding to incorporate Togoland into the Gold Coast. The 


‘ Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 5 [bid., p. 137. 
session), p. 85. 
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drafting committee responsible for the chapter on United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland in the Council’s report to the General Assembly was appointed on 
February 19 and was composed of Belgium, China, Haiti, and the United States. 


Togoland under French Administration: Examination of the annual report of 
the French government on the administration of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration during 1952,” together with the report of the visiting mission which 
visited the territory in 1952," was begun on February 17. Describing devel- 
opments in Togoland in 1952 and 1953, Apedo Amah, special representative of 
the administering authority, stressed that in every field the administration’s 
work was reflected in steady progress which would become more striking in the 
future.” Mr. Amah, a Togolander, reported that the political situation was 
sound and that two new institutions had been established — the conseils de cir- 
conscription and the mixed communes. The Council was told that the terri- 
torial assembly was continuing to function very satisfactorily, several innovations 
had been introduced in the judicial system, the territory's financial expenditure 
had increased considerably in 1952, certain tax reforms were to be put into 
effect in 1954, and the territory’s vital industry continued to be agriculture. The 
1952 harvests had been particularly good and had made large exports possible, 
which had helped to raise the standard of living of the rural population; the 
outstanding fact in 1953 about labor was the application of the Labour Code, 
which laid down principles of labor legislation similar to that in force in France 
and consistent with the international principles defined by the International 
Labor Organization; the new four-year plan, aimed chiefly toward the devel- 
opment of production, had begun in 1953; in five years the number of dis- 
pensaries had increased from 58 to 107; and from 1951 to 1952 the school 
population had increased by more than twelve percent and the number of 
classes had risen from 688 in 1950 to 906 in 1952, he stated.” In the question 
and answer period it was brought out that customary law in the territory was 
not written and that the local administration had abstained from codifying 
customs which were changing following contact with the world; that the civil 
service regulations in force in France had been extended to the territory; and 
that although the hydroelectric resources of the territory were poor, the admin- 
istration had made efforts to solve the problem of irrigation in certain localities. 

During the general debate the representatives of Belgium (Ryckmans), 
China (Liu), New Zealand (Scott), and Australia (Forsyth) were of the 
opinion that distinct progress had been made in the territory. However, Mr. 
Ryckmans and Mr. Liu hoped that the administration’s policy regarding the 
recognition of customary chiefs and their powers and entitlement to services 
would be defined and that the next annual report would describe the effective- 
ness of measures to rectify the situation, and Mr. Scott urged further action 
in classification of forests, reafforestation and education to prepare the popula- 

16 Rapport annuel du Gouvernement frangais 17 Document T/1041. 

a l’Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur 18 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 


Vadministration du Togo placé sous la tutelle session), p. 134. 
de la France, année 1952, Paris, 1953. 1% Ibid., p. 130-134. 
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tion for those measures. Several delegates, including those from Belgium, 
China, El Salvador, New Zealand, and Australia, commented on the consider- 
able progress made by the administering authority in education and public 
health. Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti) commented that the hybrid institutions 
which had resulted from the administering authority’s attempt to preserve an- 
cient customs while injecting democratic principles into them served rather to 
hinder than to help the political education of the people, and Carlos Serrano 
Garcia (El Salvador) felt that every effort must be made to relieve the tension 
between the Parti Togolais du Progrés and the Comité de Unité togolaise and 
that a solution should be found for the problem arising from the grant of export 
licenses only to European firms. Strongly critical of conditions in Togoland 
were the Syrian representative (Tarazi), who noted that the territory’s universal 
suffrage was in reality restricted, that the territorial assembly was neither sov- 
ereign nor a truly legislative assembly, and that there were several defects in 
the judicial system, and the representative of the USSR (Tsarapkin), who 
pointed out that the administering authority had ignored the special character 
of the trust territory and incorporated it into the French Union, the indigenous 
population enjoyed no genuine political rights, and industry was practically 
non-existent. It was decided on March 1 that the drafting committee to pre- 
pare the chapter on Togoland under French administration in the Council’s 
report should be composed of the Belgian, Chinese, Haitian, and United States 
representatives.” 


Other Matters 


Administrative Unions: On February 25 by a vote of 9 to 1 with 2 abstentions 
the Council approved an interim report of the Standing Committee on Adminis- 
trative Unions on the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, there- 
by postponing consideration of the administrative union affecting this trust 
territory until its next session.” This action followed rejection by a vote of 6 to 
2 with 4 abstentions of a Soviet proposal to postpone consideration of this report 
until the Council had received reports on other administrative unions, the Soviet 
position being that the question of administrative unions should be considered 
as a single problem rather than dealt with piecemeal in connection with each 
trust territory. The committee reported that it had not sufficient information on 
which to base a final report and that its only purpose in asking for information 
on the proposed constitutional changes in Nigeria and the Cameroons” was to 
obtain as much information as possible so that it could submit a report on the 
basis of which the Council could make a decision. 


Togoland unification problem: Consideration of the question of Togoland uni- 
fication opened on March 1 with a statement by the United Kingdom represen- 
tative, Sir Alan Burns, who outlined the action his government had taken on the 


0 Ibid., p. 184. #2 For information on these proposed changes, 
21 Document T/L.408; Trusteeship Council, see this issue, p. 247. 
Official Records (13th session), p. 172. 
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resolutions of the eighth session of the General Assembly on this problem.” 
Sir Alan stated that the United Kingdom was ready to help re-establish the 


| Joint Council for Togoland Affairs along the lines suggested by the General 


Assembly, provided that a sufficient measure of agreement could be found 
among the people of the trust territory on the election, composition, functions, 
and terms of reference of the Joint Council. When the population’s views on 
those matters were sought in a wide series of consultations in 1953, public 
opinion in the south appeared to agree with the principle of the Joint Council 
subject to a number of conditions, which would raise political and administra- 
tive problems, he said, while opinion in the north tended to conclude that crea- 
tion of the Joint Council would not meet any clearly identified need. Regarding 
the Assembly’s resolution on the revision of the electoral systems in the two 
trust territories, he said that when the current negotiations between the United 
Kingdom and the Gold Coast on the revision of the constitution were con- 
cluded,“ a new general election would have to be held throughout the trust 
territory and the Gold Coast; that a number of provisional steps had already 
been taken, including preparation of a revised electoral register along the lines 
suggested in the Assembly resolution; and that publication of the register should 
be completed by May 1954 and the general election take place shortly there- 
after. With respect to the third Assembly resolution, dealing with constitutional 
reforms in the Gold Coast and their effect on the future of the Togolands, Sir 
Alan stated that his government, convinced of the need for a comprehensive 
study of the future constitutional status of Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration in relation to the trusteeship agreement and the United Nations 
Charter, had been assembling material for such a study, which must, however, 
be based in final form on the constitutional status achieved by the Gold Coast.” 
Since his delegation was unable at that time to make any definite statements or 
recommendations to the Council, it agreed with a suggestion that the United 
Kingdom produce all relevant supplementary information for examination by a 
committee to be established at the Council’s next session. 

Léon Pignon, the representative of France, drew the Council’s attention to 
his government’s report on the consultations conducted in June 1953 in Togo- 
land under French administration with a view to the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council. He went on to say that all the Togoland representatives elected 
to the French Parliament, 22 out of 30 of the members of the territorial assem- 
bly, almost all the conseils de circonscription, and thirteen out of the fifteen 
former members of the Joint Council had declared their opposition to its re- 
establishment; while on the other hand the Comité de l'Unité togolaise and 
Juvento favored re-establishment. The French government now felt that it 
had a clear idea of the trends of public opinion in the trust territory and the 
comparative strength of the various political groups, but it was unable to sug- 


* For summary of these Assembly resolutions, *% For information on the proposals for con- 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 105— _ stitutional revision, see this issue, p. 249-250. 
106, * Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 


session), p. 184-185. 
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gest any solution, since certain necessary elements were still lacking, he re. 
marked. France would inform the Council at its fourteenth session of its fing) 
position on the Assembly resolutions. 

The Council then heard statements by three Togoland petitioners represent. 
ing the Convention People’s Party, Southern Togoland Section, the Dagomk 
District Council, and the Buem-Krachi District Council. All opposed proposas 
for the unification of the two Togolands and urged continued association and 
eventual integration with the Gold Coast, insisting that the territory’s progres 
toward self-government or independence could best be achieved by association 
with the Gold Coast, which they described as well advanced toward inde 
pendence.” Following questioning of the Togoland petitioners, the United 
Kingdom representative proposed that further consideration of the issue ke 
deferred to the Council's next session. Over the opposition of the USSR repre 
sentative, who argued that the United Kingdom hoped that constitutional r. 
forms in the Gold Coast and Togoland would have come into effect by the 
next session and that it could confront the Council with a fait accompli, the 
United Kingdom proposal was adopted on March 3 by 11 votes to 1.” 


*8 Tbid., p. 185-189. 21 Ibid., p. 199. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Effect of Awards of Compensation Made by the United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal: On December 9, 1953, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a resolution requesting the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on the following questions: 1) has the General Assembly the 
right to refuse to give effect to an award of compensation made by the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal in favor of a United Nations staff member whose contract of 
service had been terminated without his assent? and 2) if the Court’s answer to 
the first question was in the affirmative, what were the principal grounds on 

which the Assembly could lawfully exercise such a right? After copies of this 
resolution were transmitted to the Court by a letter of the Secretary-General 
(Hammarskjold) dated December 16, the Court fixed March 15, 1954, as the 
time-limit within which written statements might be submitted by any state 
entitled to appear before it or any international organization considered by the 
president as likely to be able to furnish information on these questions, and 
reserved the rest of the procedure for further decision." Members of the 
United Nations and the International Labor Organization were then notified 
that, in accordance with Article 66 (2) of the Statute, the president considered 
them likely to be able to furnish such information.’ 


Nottebohm Case: Having rejected in a judgment of November 18, 1953, the 
preliminary objection presented by the Guatemalan government in the Notte- 
bohm case, the Court resumed proceedings on the merits and fixed time-limits 
for the rest of the procedure.’ On January 4, 1954, the government of Guate- 
mala requested that the time-limit for the filing of its counter-memorial be 
extended from January 20 to the end of July 1954. However, the Court, after 
the government of Liechtenstein had indicated that it had no objection to an 
extension of three months, fixed April 20, 1954, as the date by which the Guate- 
malan counter-memorial was to be filed.‘ 


Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943: Following presen- 
tation to the Court of a written statement of the government of Italy defining its 
position on a preliminary question it had raised in the case of the monetary 
gold removed from Rome in 1943, the United Kingdom on January 14, 1954, 
requested extension from February 15 to March 31, 1954, of the time-limit for 
presentation of the submissions and observations of the governments of France, 














the United States and the United Kingdom on that question.* 


1 Effect of awards of compensation made by 
the U.N. Administrative Tribunal, Order of 
January 14th, 1954: I1.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 4-5. 

27ICJ Communiqué 54/1. 

’For summary of the Court’s judgment on 
the preliminary objection of Guatemala, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 128-129. 


France and the 


*Nottebohm case, Order of January 15th, 
1954: I.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 7. 

‘For summary of the application of the 
Italian government to the Court instituting pro- 
ceedings against France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States in this case, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 406; for subse- 
quent action, see ibid., VIII, p. 129. 
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United States concurred in this request the purpose of which was to allow the 
three governments time to discuss the nature of the statement or statements 
they would make. The Italian government having no objection to it, the requeg 
was granted by the Court on January 26.° 

Case of the United States C-47 Military Aircraft: It was announced by the 
Court that on March 3, 1954, the United States government filed with it two 
applications instituting proceedings against the governments of Hungary and 
the Soviet Union.’ In its applications the United States claimed that the Hun. 
garian and Soviet governments unlawfully caused to be seized a United States 
Air Force C-47 type aircraft, together with its crew of four United States na. 
tionals and its contents, “driven over Hungary by winds unknown to the crew’ 
in November 1951.° It was also claimed that both these governments engaged 
in unlawful actions against the crew and the United States constituting violations 
of existing treaties, denials of justice and other international wrongs. For “these 
breaches of international obligation” the United States had demanded and was 


demanding monetary and other reparation. Attached to these applications | 


were copies of notes delivered to the Soviet and Hungarian governments by the 
United States on March 17, 1953, in which the United States had invited these 
governments either to enter into a special agreement with it submitting these 
cases to the Court or to file declarations accepting the Court’s jurisdiction for 
this dispute. On June 19, 1953, the Soviet government had replied that it 
considered the United States proposal to be without foundation on the grounds 
that there was no basis for bringing any claims against the USSR, and on No- 
vember 2, 1953, the Hungarian government had replied that it considered the 
case closed, the United States informed the Court. The applications instituting 
proceedings were communicated to Hungary and the Soviet Union, the Court 
announced. 


® Case of the monetary gold removed from TIC) Communiqué 54/2. 
Rome in 1943, Order of January 26th, 1954: 5 Ibid. 
1.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 10. 
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Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Council 

From November 18 to 20, 1953, the eighteenth session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization was held in Rome under the chairmanship 
of Josué de Castro. At this session a final survey was made of arrangements 
for the seventh session of the FAO Conference, which was scheduled to open in 
Rome on November 23. Having decided at its seventeenth session to report 
to the Conference on the most recent developments in the world agricultural 
situation and outlook highlighting issues for the special attention of the Confer- 
ence, the Council drafted a statement which supplemented the report of the 
Director-General (Dodd) entitled The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953.’ 
The Council reported that since the sixth session of the Conference in 1951 when 
continuing food shortages were the main concern, the situation had changed con- 
siderably; supplies of many commodities were now pressing hard against effec- 
tive demand.’ While stocks of some agricultural commodities had accumulated 
and nations were finding their disposal difficult, supplies were still insufficient 
to provide adequate standards of nutrition in large parts of the world. The 
improvement in supplies in the last few years had not been matched by an in- 
crease in consumption levels, and one or two bad harvests could wipe out much 
of the increase in annual production which had been achieved and reduce 
substantially present levels of stocks, the Council stated. The following points 
were commended to the attention of the Conference: 1) problems involved in 
the selective expansion of production, especially in the less developed regions, 
2) methods of maintaining the level of farm incomes, especially by increased 
efficiency, and 3) methods of increasing per caput consumption levels. 

The Council also noted with satisfaction and transmitted to the Conference 
a progress report on FAO’s work on the control of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Europe.’ Feeling that full consideration of the report of the first section of the 
22d session of the Committee on Commodity Problems should take place at the 
Conference, the Council noted this report with appreciation and abstained from 
full debate on it.* It agreed with the recommendations of its Committee on 
Relations with International Organizations concerning the applications for con- 
sultative status submitted by four organizations. Acting on the report of the 
seventeenth session of the Committee on Financial Control, the Council ex- 
pressed appreciation of the report but emphasized that it neither approved nor 

1For summary of The State of Food and 2 Report of the Council of FAO, Eighteenth 
Agriculture, 1953: Part I— Review and Out- Session, 18-20 November 1953, Nineteenth 
look, see International Organization, VII, p. Session, 12 December 1958, p. 4. 
559-560; for summary of The State of Food §’ Document C 53/23. 


and Agriculture, 1953: Part II — Longer Term * Document C 53/8. 
Prospects, see this issue, p. 259. 
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disapproved the proposed amendments to the budget recorded in it; noted the 
audited accounts for 1952 and the external auditor’s report on them; noted the 
financial situation of the organization as at November 15, 1953, and was grati- 
fied that it reflected a “considerable improvement”;’ and forwarded the report 
to the Conference in conformity with a Council decision of June 1953. Noting 
that the recommendations in the Director-General’s report on funds in trust 
for technical assistance were in accordance with financial regulation 6.7, the 
Council accepted them.* 

Immediately following the close of the seventh session of the Conference the 
nineteenth session of the Council was held in Rome on December 12 under the 
chairmanship of Professor de Castro, who had been re-elected by the Confer- 
ence as independent chairman of the Council. After the Council elected mem- 
bers to serve on the Co-ordinating Committee and the Committee on Financial 
Control, it heard the report of the second section of the 22d session of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems. The committee’s decision, pursuant to a 
Conference recommendation, to establish a working party to meet in Washing- 
ton early in 1954 to consider the disposal of agricultural commodity surpluses 
was noted, the following governments being invited to participate: Argentina, 
Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Also noted was the committee’s decision to defer dis- 
cussion of a proposal to hold a meeting on olive oil. After twenty member 
nations were elected to constitute the Committee on Commodity Problems, the 
Council appointed the members of the Committee on Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations until the next regular session of the Conference, ap- 
proved some minor amendments to its rules of procedure, approved a modifica- 
tion in the staff regulations, and decided to convene its twentieth session at 
headquarters in Rome on September 27, 1954. 


Other Matters 


Several reports were published by FAO during the period under review. 
In October the report of the Director-General on the work of the organization 
in 1952-1953 was issued. Mr. Dodd pointed out in this report that the world 
food situation was “still dominated by the urgent necessity of increasing sup- 
plies” and that the ultimate responsibility for achieving this lay with govern- 
ments.’ He grouped a detailed account of FAO's activities during the year 
under its different fields of activity — agriculture, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, 
economics, and informational and educational services. In many cases the 
report assessed advances made, such as the increased production of maize in 
Europe through the use of hybrid varieties, the rapid extension of fish culture 
in the Caribbean, the near east and Asia, exchanges of seed which would in- 
crease yields, the reduction of losses by the provision of grain storage facilities, 


5 Report of the Council of FAO .. . cited ™Food and Agriculture Organization, The 
above, p. 22. Work of FAO, 1952/58: Report of the Director- 
® Document CL 18/4. General, Rome, October 1953, p. 4. 
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the modernization of slaughterhouses, and the construction of refrigerated 
warehouses. 

A second report was on the activities of the organization under the expanded 
technical assistance program in 1952-1953. It stated that in 1952 there was a 
great expansion in the FAO technical assistance program in response to the 
need of under-developed countries for aid in solving the urgent problems of 
feeding their growing populations; that by the middle of 1953, 624 experts 
from 54 countries were at work in the field or had completed their assignments 
in 52 countries or regions; that during 1952, 227 fellowships and scholarships 
were awarded to individuals of 31 separate nationalities for study in 53 differ- 
ent countries; expenditure in 1952 was three times that spent during the first 
financial period; and that although requests which would require $10.5 million 
to implement during 1953 had been received, resources were available to FAO 
to implement projects to the extent of only $6.7 million in that year." 

The second part of the annual review of the state of food and agriculture in 
1953 attempted to show how the food and agriculture situation might develop 
in the next few years if governments’ objectives and estimates were realized.” 
It was prepared in accordance with instructions of the sixth session of the FAO 
Conference that members cooperate in preparing and carrying forward agricul- 
tural development plans suited to their circumstances covering the next five 
years and was based on statements and estimates submitted by members, pub- 
lished agricultural programs and other available material. The first chapter 
reviewed expected trends of production in each region and in the world as a 
whole, the second considered how these changes might affect the supply posi- 
tion for some of the main commodities, and the third discussed technical and 
economic factors which might determine how far the expected increases in 
production were achieved.” 

Two other recently published reports were those of meetings in Bangkok 
from September 21 to 27, 1953, of two working parties of the International 
Rice Commission; one covered the third meeting of the working party on fer- 
tilizers and the other the fourth meeting of the working party on rice breeding.” 
In February a study prepared jointly by the Secretariats of FAO and the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe at the invitation of the eighth session 
of ECE was published. It was concerned primarily with problems of agricul- 
tural production and trade in Europe and ways of meeting them, with the 
main emphasis being placed on economic aspects of the problems examined. 
Its basic theme was that further technical progress in agricultural production 
and higher productivity per man were necessities for agricultural producers and 
the European economy as a whole.” 


§ Food and Agriculture Organization, Activi- Food and Agriculture Organization, The 





ties of FAO under the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program, 1952/53, Rome, October 
1953, p. 2. 

* For summary of the first part of this report, 
which reviewed progress and problems during 
the previous year and prospects for the im- 
mediate future, see International Organization, 
VII, p. 559-560. 


State of Food and Agriculture, 1953: Part II — 
Longer Term Prospects, Rome, January 1954. 
11FAO Development Paper No. 39, Agricul- 
ture; ibid., No. 40, Agriculture. 
122. Document E/ECE/175 (Publication No. 
1954.I1.E.4). 
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The Working Party on Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses of the Committee 
on Commodity Problems met in Washington from February 23 to March 18, 
1953, and completed a report which was to be considered at the June session of 
CCP.” Attaching particular importance to the possibilities of using surplus 
commodities supplied on special terms to aid in economic development, the 
working party concluded that CCP should give special attention to practical 
aid to governments in developing suitable means of surplus disposal and in 
promoting observance of principles which should be applied in such transactions 
and that CCP’s work would be greatly aided by establishment of a consultative 
subcommittee on surplus disposal in Washington. Among disposal measures 
given special consideration by the working party were: sales on concessional 
terms, or grants, in aid of development; sales against importers’ currencies, to 
be used for special purposes; sales on concessional terms, or grants, for special 
welfare distribution programs; sales on concessional terms, or grants, for emer- 
gency relief; and holdings, or segregation, of stocks.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


On March 1, 1954, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment released a report supplementing its eighth annual report and covering its 
activities from July 1, 1953, until February 1, 1954." During this period, 
eighteen loans totaling $190,392,000 were made in ten countries, bringing the 
total of Bank lending to $1,781,158,464 for 96 loans in 31 countries. On 
February 1, 1954, total disbursements on loans amounted to $1,261,310,913, 
$158,049,798 of which had been made in the period covered in the report. Net 
earnings for the seven months ending February 1, 1954, totaled $11,072,000 
all of which had been credited to the Supplemental Reserve against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, raising that supplemental reserve to $87,586,000. Ap- 
proximately $6,550,000 had been added to the Special Reserve, increasing it 
to $43,787,000. Four issues of Bank bonds had increased the outstanding 
direct obligations of the Bank by $198,269,342 during the period; total Bank 
issues outstanding as of February 1, 1954, amounted to $753,479,877, of which 
$675 million was denominated in United States dollars and the remainder in 
sterling, Swiss francs or Canadian dollars. $15,448,464 principal amount of bor- 
rowers obligations had been sold to private investors during the period; 
$10,163,766 of this total was sold without the Bank’s guarantee. As of February 
1, 1954, total sales by the Bank of the obligations of its borrowers totaled 
$85,463,118, of which $31,638,140 had been retired.’ 


port of the Bank, see International Organization, 
VII, p. 561-563. 
2 International Bank Press Release, March 1, 


% For information on CCP’s decision, pur- 
suant to a Conference recommendation, to 
establish this working party, see this issue, 


p. 258. 1954. During the period reviewed in this sum- 


44United Nations Press Release FAO/690, 
March 22, 1954. 
1 For information on the eighth annual re- 


mary, the Bank also released a report for the 
six months ending December 31, 1954; for 


this report, see ibid., 350, February 1, 1954. 
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loan Negotiations 

During the period under review, four loans were negotiated by the Bank. 
Qn February 10, 1954, an agreement was signed with the Comite Ejecutivo de 
Vilidad de la Provincia del Guayas, and guaranteed by the government of 
fouador, for $8.5 million for highway construction. The loan, the first made 
by the Bank in Ecuador, was to finance the importation of road-building equip- 
nent and material, ferryboats, repair shop and maintenance equipment, and 
mgineering services needed to complete a highway construction program de- 
signed to stimulate agricultural production in the province of Guayas and 
wighboring coastal regions. In all, the program was expected to cost approxi- 
nately 179 million sucres ($11.8 million) and to be completed in four years. 
The loan was for a term of ten years at an annual interest of 4% percent, includ- 
ng the Bank’s one percent commission. Amortization payments were to begin 
om March 1, 1958.* 

A loan of $18.79 million was concluded with the Brazilian Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Ltd., and guaranteed by the Brazilian government, under 
a agreement signed on February 24, 1954. The loan was designed to meet 
the costs of material and equipment imported to complete construction of a 
thermal electric power plant at Piratininga near Sao Paulo; the total cost of the 
project, scheduled for completion in the latter part of 1954, was estimated at 
the equivalent of $35 million. The loan was for a term of 20 years at an annual 
interest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s one percent commission, with 
amortization payments to begin on September 1, 1955.* 

On February 26 the Bank announced a loan of $3.8 million to Turkey for 
port development; this loan was supplementary to a loan of $12.5 million made 
in July 1950, and was designed to cover increased foreign exchange require- 
ments of part of Turkey’s port development program. The current loan was 
to help complete construction of a new port at Samsun on the Black Sea, to 
expand the ports of Salipazar and Haydarpasa on the Bosporus and Alsancak 
(the port of Izmir) on the Aegean Sea and Iskenderun on the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to install additional permanent equipment at several smaller ports. 
Amortization payments were scheduled to begin on April 1, 1956, on the loan 
which was for a term of 21% years at an annual interest of 4% percent, including 
the Bank’s one percent commission.* 

The fourth Bank loan announced during this period was for $54 million to 
Australia to import capital goods and equipment for development in agriculture 
and forestry, road, rail and air transportation, and electric power and manufac- 
turing industries. According to the agreement signed on March 2, about one- 
fourth of the loan was to be spent for agriculture and about three-fifths for 
transportation, and the remainder on electric power and manufacturing. The 


‘Intemational Bank for Reconstruction and 1954; ibid., Press Release 353, February 24, 


ent, Loan Number 94 EC, February 1954. 
| 10, 1954; ibid., Press Release 352, February 5 Ibid., Loan Number 28 TU, Supplement 
10, 1954. Number 1, February 26, 1954; ibid., Press Re- 


‘Ibid., Loan Number 95 BR, February 24, lease 355, February 26, 1954. 
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loan, the third made by the Bank to Australia, was for a term of fifteen yea 
at an annual interest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s commission; amortiy, 
tion was to begin in March 1957." 


Missions 

At the request of the governments of the Federation of Malaya, the Crow 
Colony of Singapore, and the United Kingdom, the Bank dispatched a genen| 
economic survey mission to Malaya and Singapore on January 23, 1954. Ty 
mission expected to remain in the region approximately three months to asgg 
the governments of the Federation and of Singapore in formulating long-tem 
development programs. The mission’s recommendations were to cover sud 
subjects as priorities for public capital expenditures, the rate at which such & 
penditures could be undertaken, measures apart from capital investment whi¢ 
would increase production and raise the standard of living, and economic, fised 
and administrative polices and measures necessary for the success of the deve. 
opment programs.’ 

At the request of the Syrian government, the Bank organized a general surve 
mission which expected to begin its study in Damascus, Syria, on February{ 
and to remain in Syria for two months." 





A similar mission was also being organized, at the request of the governmet 
of Ceylon, to assist in the formation of a development corporation to finang 
the initiation of new projects in industry, agriculture and miscellaneous bus. 

9 
ness. 


Other Matters 


An issue of $100 million fifteen-year 3% percent dollar bonds of the Bank wa 
placed on the market by a nation-wide underwriting group on January 12; $% 
million was offered in the United States at a price of 100 and accrued interes 
to yield 3.5 percent to maturity date of January 1, 1969. This was the four 
and largest issue to be brought out in the United States on a negotiated under! 
writing basis. The remainder of the issue was underwritten by the Credi 
Suiss in Zurich and was not offered in the United States market. As a sinking 
fund, $4 million of the new bonds were to be retired on or before July 1, 1951 
and in each following year up to and including 1966; $5 million were tok 
retired in both 1967 and 1968 providing for a retirement of 50 percent of th 
issue prior to maturity.” In a public offering on March 23 an issue of Swis 
franc bonds of the Bank was made in Switzerland. The issue, the fifth publi 
offering of Bank bonds in Switzerland, was composed of Sw. fr. 50 milli 
(about $11.6 million) of 3% percent eighteen-year bonds due on April I 
1972, at par and callable in whole or in part on and after April 15, 1964, at pa 
An amount of not less than Sw. fr. 5 million of the principal amount of the 





6 Ibid., Loan Number 96 AU, March 2, ® New York Times, February 16, 1954. 
1954; ibid., Press Release 356, March 2, 1954. 10 International Bank Press Release, Janus’ 

1 Ibid., Press Release 348, January 13, 1954. 12, 1954. 

8 Ibid., 351, February 3, 1954. 
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bonds was to be redeemed in the event of partial redemption. With this issue, 
the total issue of Bank bonds in Switzerland reached Sw. fr. 295.5 million 
(about $68.7 million) and the total outstanding Sw. fr. 263.5 million (about 
$61.3 million ).” 

At the request of the government of Turkey, the Bank withdrew its perma- 
nent special representative from Turkey on March 21. According to press re- 
ports, the action of the Turkish government was the climax of a controversy 
between it and the representative over the government’s economic policies, 
which the representative was reported to regard as inflationary.” 

On March 4, 1954, the engineers of the Bank were reported to have made 
specific proposals to the governments of India and Pakistan for the settlement 
of a dispute over the control of river waters of the Indus system of rivers. Indian 
and Pakistani engineers were said to have been meeting with engineers of the 
Bank in Washington, D.C., for five months prior to this time. Although the 
actual recommendations were not made public, press reports indicated that 
they were as follows: 1) Pakistan was to get entire use of the three western 
rivers (the Indus, Chenab and Jhelum) less use of waters traditionally used in 
Indian-held Kashmir; 2) India was to get entire use of the three eastern rivers 
(Ravi, Sutlej and Beas) subject to payment of compensation of 400 to 600 
million rupees ($121 to $181 million) to Pakistan for construction of new canals 
necessitated by such a division. Press reports further indicated that Indian 
reception of the proposals had been favorable.” 

On February 26 the President of the Bank, Eugene R. Black, left for a four- 
week visit of Latin America to acquaint himself with problems of economic 
development in the area.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 

The Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization, which held its 
2Ist session in Montreal from February 2 through April 7, 1954, decided to 
circulate to ICAO members a study on airport charges throughout the world 
made by the Air Transport Committee. A conference to amend the 1929 
Warsaw convention on liability of air carriers for passengers and cargo was to 
be convened in the Netherlands in September 1955, according to another 
Council decision. Two further meetings which the Council decided to convene 
were an air navigation meeting for the north Atlantic region to be held in 
Montreal on October 5, 1954, and the fourth session of the ICAO Facilitating 
Division to be held as early in 1955 as practicable. The Council also decided 
to move ICAO’s far east and Pacific office, currently located in Melbourne, 
Australia, to Bangkok, Thailand, sometime toward the end of 1954.’ 


" Thid., 357, March 23, 1954. 44 International Bank Press Release 354, 
® New York Times, March 21, 1954. February 25, 1954. 
% Tbid., March 4, 1954; The Times (Lon- 1 International Civil Aviation Organization 


don), March 18, 1954. Press Release, April 8, 1954. 
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Other Matters 


Twelve ICAO members attended the fourth North Atlantic Ocean Weathe 
Stations Conference which was held in Paris, February 9 to 25.’ At the clog 
of the meeting an agreement was signed extending for two years the weathe 
stations program but reducing the number of stations from ten to nine. Foy 
of the stations were to be operated by the north American signatory states 





(United States and Canada) and the remaining five by the other signatorig 


(Denmark, France, Ireland, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, oa 


Switzerland, and the United Kingdom). The conference devised a new system 
for distributing the responsibility for maintaining the stations which took int 
account the development of aeronautical techniques and the increasing number | 
of transatlantic crossings since the present agreement was concluded in 1949, | 
two basic factors were used in computing this distribution: 1) aeronauticg| | 
benefits, based on the number of crossings made by aircraft of each participa. | 
ting nation, and 2) non-aeronautical benefits, resulting mainly from the meteoro. 


surrounding the north Atlantic. According to the new system adopted by the | 
conference, aeronautical benefits would represent 80 percent of the value of the 
program while non-aeronautical benefits would represent 20 percent; however, 
since weather moved across the north Atlantic generally from west to east, the 
conference considered the European states would receive proportionately more 
of the non-aeronautical benefits and, therefore, assessed them with 75 percent 
of the value of this portion of the program. The conference authorized the 
ICAO Council to take the responsibility for coordinating the program and its 
operation and to fix cash contributions if the program were extended beyond 
two years. The conference met under the chairmanship of A. P. Dekker of the 
Netherlands.’ 





Preparations for a European conference on coordination of air transport, 
scheduled to open in Strasbourg on April 21, were undertaken by a preparatory | 


committee which met in Paris, November 3 through 9, 1953. An agenda was | 


approved which covered the following general fields: 1) the scope for expan 
sion of air transportation in Europe, 2) interchangeability of aircraft, 3) facilita- | 
tion and related questions, and 4) air navigation facilities in Europe. Twenty | 


European countries were invited to the conference, which was to be held under | 
ICAO auspices at the request of the Council of Europe.’ | 


The fifth session of the ICAO Communications Division was scheduled to 


open in Montreal on March 9 with technicians from 25 countries and inter 


national organizations attending. Items on the agenda of the meeting included 


the increased use of very high frequency radio for aeronautical purposes, re | 
quirements for long-range radio navigation aids, methods by which telegrams | 
relating to non-operational matters such as reservations might be transmitted, | 


2 For information on earlier action on the 3 Ibid., February 9, 1954; ibid., February 
question of north Atlantic Ocean weather sta- 25, 1954; New York Times, February 26, 1954. 
tions, see International Organization, VIII, *ICAO Bulletin, December 1953, p. 7; ébid., 
p. 140. January—February 1954, p. 4. 
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review of the extent of implementation of frequency change-over of aeronautical 
mobile service requested as a result of decisions taken by the International 
Telecommunication Union, and an exchange of information on current develop- 
ments.” 

Uruguay became the 63d member of ICAO on February 13, 1954, thirty days 
after the deposit of its instrument of ratification to the ICAO Convention.* 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Industrial Committees 


The Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization held its fourth session in Geneva from October 26 
through November 6, 1953, under the chairmanship of M. Kaufmann (Switzer- 
land), a government member of the Governing Body. Reports had been 
submitted by the International Labor Office on the three items on the meeting’s 
agenda: 1) a general report dealing particularly with action taken by ILO 
members and the Governing Body in the light of previous committee conclu- 
sions; 2) methods of facilitating the progressive application in the construction 
industry of the principle of a guaranteed wage; and 3) factors affecting the 
productivity of the construction industry. After the delegates — which repre- 
sented 24 countries on a tripartite basis — analyzed the problems and progress 
which the construction industry faced in their countries, the committee ap- 
proved a series of resolutions which covered such subjects as: 1) action by 
engineers and architects with a view to raising productivity in the industry, 2) 
contract practices, 3) vocational training, 4) mechanization, 5) the psychologi- 
cal factor involved in raising productivity, and 5) sharing the benefits of in- 
creased productivity. A memorandum concerning a guaranteed wage was 
approved without opposition which endorsed the principle of a guaranteed 
wage, either by agreeing to provide a specified period of work at ordinary rate 
of pay or by paying a minimum sum during the specified period regardless 
of whether or not the workers could be kept employed in customary or reason- 
ably alternate work. In a further resolution, the committee stressed the role 
which the construction industries could play in implementing policies of full 
employment. By a vote of 60 to 39 with 24 abstentions it decided to place 
on the agenda of its next session the questions of protection of conditions of 


| employment and living conditions of young workers, prevention of industrial 


accidents, reduction of hours of work, and practical measures for securing and 
maintaining full employment in the construction industry.’ 

On March 2, 1954, the ILO Inland Transport Committee concluded a two- 
week session in which 215 delegates and advisors from 30 nations had partici- 
pated. Principal problems considered during the meeting involved the working 
conditions of highway transport workers and welfare conditions for dock 


5International Civil Aviation Organization ® Ibid., January 22, 1954. 
Press Release, March 9, 1954. 1 Industry and Labour, XI, p. 94-106. 
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workers. For highway transport workers, the committee recommended a basic 
48-hour week with weekly days of rest and paid legal and annual holidays, 4 
minimum age of eighteen years was recommended with a 21-year minimum jy 
the public transportation of travelers, in long-haul transport and in international 
trucking. As a preliminary step in the consideration of welfare facilities of 
dock workers, the committee recommended that a survey be made in major 
ports; the committee believed that by providing adequate welfare facilities jt 
would be possible to minimize the effects of certain conditions inherent in dock 
work, such as irregularity of employment, irregular hours, waiting time, and 
inclement weather. Further studies were recommended in such fields as acci- 
dent prevention in railway-vehicle coupling, labor conditions in inland transport 
in Asia and Africa, and dangers of grain dust. In conclusion, the committee 
decided to convene a regional tripartite conference on dockers’ conditions in 
North Sea ports; a possible tripartite conference on inland transport problems 
between India and Pakistan was also discussed.’ 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, various committees of experts met under 
ILO auspices to consider such problems as the cooperative movement,’ social 
policy in non-metropolitan territories,‘ conditions of indigenous peoples in inde. 
pendent countries,’ and application of ILO standards.° 

An ILO mission to Pakistan reported early in March 1954, recommending 
the establishment of a permanent industrial court as part of the country’s judi- 
cial system, increased facilities for the education, training and employment of 
women, guarantees of the right to organize and bargain collectively, and mini- 
mum age regulations." 

According to information released by ILO in April, one-half of ILO’s 66 
members had accepted the proposed constitutional amendment to increase the 
size of the Governing Body from 32 to 40.* 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


A mission sent by the International Monetary Fund to India, at the request 
of that government, to study monetary and financial problems arising from 
the Indian government’s five-year development plan, said that $400 million 
would be needed to complete the program, according to a report released on 
February 7, 1954. The report indicated that this financing might be sought 
internally as well as through foreign assistance. The mission regarded the pro- 
gram, which was estimated to call for a total investment of $7 billion, as “essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of India and . . . important to the survival 


2ILO News Service, March 2, 1954. ® Ibid., March 30, 1954. 
3’ Ibid., January 6, 1954. * The Times (London), March 9, 1954. 
‘Industry and Labour, XI, p. 266. 5 1.L.0. News, April 1954. 


5 ILO News Service, March 29, 1954. 
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if democracy in Asia”. While grants-in-aid would have a better economic 
fect than borrowing to obtain the necessary foreign aid, the report noted, the 
indian economy was sound and should be able to borrow abroad if need be. 
4mong the special problems covered in the report was the unpredictability of 
an adequate food supply; the mission recommended that India conclude special 
yrangements with the United States, Canada and Australia for a supply of 
wheat to meet “any extraordinary future needs”. In presenting the report to the 
indian Parliament, the Indian government welcomed the Fund’s study but 
made it clear that it was not committed to its recommendations.’ 

On February 18 the Fund announced the conclusion of a stand-by credit ar- 
rangement with Peru to enable that country to draw up to $12.5 million from 
the Fund. Peru was enabled to draw any portion of the amount on a revolving 
basis in any currency held by the Fund; repayment was to be made within 
three years. The purpose of the arrangement was to help the Peruvian govern- 
ment to maintain an exchange system virtually free of restrictions on trade and 
exchange. A complementary agreement had been concluded with the United 
States whereby its Exchange Stabilization Fund undertook to purchase Peruvian 
sles up to the same amount, if needed, to stabilize the United States dollar rate 
of exchange.’ 

During March 1954, two repurchases were made; India paid $36.22 million 
in repurchasing an equivalent amount ‘of Indian currency and Australia paid 
$6 million in a repurchase of Australian pounds.” 

The initial par value for the Haitian gourde was set at 5.0 gourdes per United 
States dollar according to a Fund announcement of April 9.* 

The schedule of charges on transactions, in force since December 1, 1951, 
was revised by the Board of Governors of the Fund on December 23, 1953, 
effective on the first of 1954. The schedule was to be reviewed again before 


the end of 1954.° 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The seventh plenary assembly of the International Telegraph Consultative 
Committee (CCIT) of the International Telecommunication Union met in 
Amhem, Netherlands, from June 5 through 13, 1953, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. van der Toorn (Netherlands). Most of the work of the session was 
carried on in study groups on the following subjects: 1) general telegraphy, 
2) technical aspects of the establishment, operation and maintenance of tele- 
graph channels, 3) technical aspects of telegraph apparatus, 4) vocabulary, 
symbols and classification, 5) phototelegraphy and facsimile, 6) technical as- 
pects of switching in the service of start-stop apparatus, 7) European telegraph 


' New York Times, February 8, 1954. 3 International Monetary Fund Press Release 


?International Monetary Fund Press Release 221, April 1, 1954. 
220, February 18, 1954; International Financial ‘ Ibid., 222, April 9, 1954. 
News Survey, VI, p. 261. 5 International Financial News Survey, VI, 
p. 221. 
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network operated by start-stop apparatus, 8) operational methods and quali, 
of service, 9) services offered to users and rates other than telex rates, and }0) 
international service of telegraph subscribers and rates for such service. At the 
request of the Buenos Aires Plenipotentiary Conference of ITU, CCIT consid. 
ered the possibility of amalgamating itself with the International Telephon 
Consultative Committee (CCIF) and concluded, by a vote of 16 to 11 with! 
abstention, that such a course would not serve the best interests of ITU. Ccr| 
decided to hold its eighth plenary assembly in Geneva in the first half of 1956: | 

Mr. H. Faulkner (United Kingdom) was elected chairman of the seventh 
plenary assembly of the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) ) 
of ITU which met in London from September 3 through October 7, 1953. Dr,| 
Balth. van der Pol was unanimously re-elected director of CCIR for anothe. 
two-year term. Fourteen study groups were established on the following 
subjects: 1) transmitters, 2) receivers, 3) complete systems, 4) ground wave 
propagation, 5) tropospheric wave propagation, 6) ionospheric radio propaga. 
tion, 7) standard frequency transmissions and time signals, 8) monitoring, 9) 
general technical questions, 10) broadcasting, 11) television, 12) tropicd | 
broadcasting, 13) operational questions, and 14) vocabulary. Prior to its ad. | 
journment, CCIR decided to hold its eighth plenary assembly in Warsav, 
Poland, in 1956.’ 

Leon Mulatier, Secretary-General of ITU, announced his retirement as of the 
end of 1953.’ 





UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 





| 


During the latter part of 1953 two seminars were held under the auspices | 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
third was sponsored by UNESCO. For the purpose of studying the principal 
public library problems and drafting plans and proposals for the development } 
of public library services in Africa, particularly in connection with mass educw- | 
tion, UNESCO held a seminar at Ibadan, Nigeria, from July 27 to August 21, | 
1953. The seminar recommended, among other things, that the UNESCO | 
public libraries manifesto be accepted as a statement of the basic policy and | 
purposes on which national public library services should be established in | 
Africa; preparation of national or regional plans for public library service should | 
be preceded by a survey conducted with the aid of experts in education, the 
social sciences and administration; the permanence and development of public | 
library service should be assured by appropriate legislation; and an indepen | 
dent or state agency established by the government should control and direct 
the national service.’ The second seminar under UNESCO auspices studied the | 
contribution of the teaching of modern languages towards education for living | 


1 Journal UIT, February 1954, p. 24-30. 3 Ibid., November 1953, p. 174. 
2 Ibid., January 1954, p. 2-14. 1 Document UNESCO/CUA/55. i 
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in a world community from August 3 to 28, 1953, in Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 
General topics discussed included the humanistic aspect of teaching modern 
languages, teaching modern languages as a key to the understanding of other 
civilizations and peoples, methodology of language teaching, audio-visual aids, 
psychological aspects of language teaching, and training modern language 
teachers. A resolution strongly urging that the mother tongue be used when- 
ever possible at all levels as the medium of instruction and that the maximum 
facilities be created and maintained for the study of the widest possible range 
of foreign languages in all countries was adopted at the concluding session of 
the seminar.” From October 8 to 15, 1953, at Mogadiscio, Italian-administered 
Somaliland, a seminar held under the auspices of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations and sponsored by UNESCO studied how best to 
introduce into the curricula of schools in east Africa the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations. 

A meeting of representatives of schools participating in the scheme of co- 
ordinated experimental activities in education for living in a world community 
convened at UNESCO House from November 23 to 27, 1953. The representa- 
tives decided that, in order to obtain comparable results, all programs of experi- 
mental activities would include a “minimum experiment”, which all participating 
institutions would undertake to carry out according to a common plan of action 
and evaluation, and that each participating institution would organize a “mini- 
mum experiment” in one of three fields: 1) rights of women, 2) study of other 
countries, or 3) the Universal Declaration of Human Rights." The UNESCO 
Secretariat would maintain contact with all participating schools, supply them 
with documentation and advice, and transmit to them requests for information 
it received. 

UNESCO’s fifth annual report to the United Nations was submitted by Act- 
ing Director-General John W. Taylor. The introduction, in conformance with 
recommendations made by the Economic and Social Council at its thirteenth 
and fourteenth sessions, consisted of a detailed examination of the problem of 
priorities, while the first chapter consisted of critical surveys, not confined to 
the year 1952, of three major features of the organization’s work: encourage- 
ment of scientific research, extension of free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion, and education for living in a world community. The second chapter gave 
a factual account of UNESCO’s work during 1952, the material being arranged 
in accordance with the principal objectives of UNESCO; and the following 
chapter described the organization’s development during 1952 and dealt with 
actions and decisions of its main organs and with its relations with member 
states and international organizations.“ 

Among other publications issued by UNESCO during the period under re- 
view were: a book on the training of rural school teachers which reviewed 
methods used in Brazil, the Gold Coast, India, and Mexico;* a study entitled 


? Document UNESCO/ED/1382. Cultural Organization, Report to the United 
? Document UNESCO/ED/133. Nations, 1952-1953, France, 1958. 
* United Nations Educational, Scientific and 5 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 


695, February 1, 1954. 
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“Cultural Patterns and Technical Change”, designed as a guide for technical 
assistance experts and others working in areas where industrialization was being 
introduced;* a report on the structure and operation of news agencies which 
suggested the creation of a telegraphic news agency attached to the United 
Nations and staffed by specialists from all Member states and the establishment 
of a world cooperative agency in which newspapers and broadcasting stations 
would be shareholders as possible ways of putting “the spreading of news on 
an international basis”;’ an international directory of adult education;* a book 
on education and art in which more than 40 authorities from 20 countries dis- 
cussed education through art and the possibilities it offered for the development 
of the individual as well as for increased international understanding;’ and the 
sixth volume of “Study Abroad”, the organization’s annual handbook of fellow- 
ships, scholarships and educational exchange. Jointly with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNESCO recently presented a publication entitled 
“Paper for Printing: Today and Tomorrow”, which was written by the intelli- 
gence unit of the London Economist.” 

During March and April UNESCO announced that an agreement had been 
signed with a Brazilian educational organization under which 60 to 80 fellow- 
ships awarded to Brazilian nationals by that agency in the next eighteen months 
would be administered by UNESCO's exchange of persons program;” that air 
freight rates for books in the European zone had been reduced to 50 percent of 
normal cargo rates in accordance with a decision taken by the International Air 
Transport Association at UNESCO’s request;” that it had adopted a program of 
travel coupons, a form of international travelers’ checks to help students, educa- 
tors and scientists from soft-currency countries wishing to visit other countries 
for educational purposes, the first $400,000 issue of the coupons being put into 
circulation on March 24;" and that the United Kingdom had become the 
seventeenth nation to put into effect a UNESCO-sponsored international agree- 
ment abolishing import duties on books, newspapers, magazines, works of art, 
music scores, and articles for the blind.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


At its thirteenth session, which was held in Geneva from January 12 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954, the Executive Board of the World Health Organization had some 
80 items on its agenda. It examined a) reports on the work of expert and 
special committees concerned with such subjects as malaria, poliomyelitis, 
rabies, drugs liable to produce addiction, bioligical standardization, environ- 
mental sanitation, alcohol, public-health administration, rheumatic diseases, 


6 Ibid.. UNESCO/697, February 5, 1954. 11 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 
™ New York Times, February 17, 1954. 711, March 23, 1954. 
® United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 22 Tbid., UNESCO/717, April 1, 1954. 
704, February 24, 1954. 18 United Nations, Bulletin, XVI, p. 289. 
® Ibid., UNESCO/715, March 30, 1954. 144 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 


10 United Nations, Bulletin, XVI, p. 180. 708, March 11, 1954. 
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quarantine measures, and yellow fever; b) progress being made in a number 
of projects, such as a campaign against smallpox, the selection of international 
non-proprietary names for drugs, standardization of laboratory tests of foods, 
and a study on international medical law; and c) a variety of administrative and 
financial matters, including the Director-General’s proposed program and budget 
estimates for 1955, the scale of assessments for member countries, and the revi- 
sion of the staff rules proposed by the Director-General. Decisions taken by 
the Board included a recommendation that the seventh World Health Assembly 
request the Board at its fifteenth session to continue the study of program analy- 
sis and evaluation and report to the eighth Assembly, concurrence in certain 
transfers proposed by the Director-General between sections of the 1954 appro- 
priation resolution of the sixth Assembly, and recommendations as to the pro- 
cedure for considering the 1955 program and budget estimates at the seventh 
Assembly. Noting that the financial problems facing WHO in implementing 
the 1954 program arose because the known amount of technical assistance 
funds to be made available to the organization in 1954 fell substantially short 
of amounts expected and was inadequate to meet the minimum requirements, 
the Board authorized the Director-General to: continue all projects and activi- 
ties then in operation, implement those projects not yet started where the gov- 
ernment concerned had proceeded to the extent that funds spent or set aside 
would be lost if the project did not go forward or where the project was an 
essential element of a program planned in stages which had been agreed with 
WHO and the government concerned, defer starting new activities wherever 
possible, and report to the seventh Assembly on further developments. After 
considering a report on the organization’s participation in the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance, the Board authorized the Director- 
General to make such program adjustments for 1954 as his review of the situa- 
tion revealed to be necessary and practicable; after considering the report on 
financial policies and procedures submitted by the Technical Assistance Board 
to the Technical Assistance Committee in January 1954,’ the Board felt that the 
preferable system of financing would be one providing a financial guarantee 
that money would be available to complete projects before project agreements 
were signed with governments; and after reviewing activities planned for 1955 
under the expanded program of technical assistance, the Board recommended 
that the seventh Assembly approve these activities, to be implemented in cate- 
gories of urgency.’ Also, the Director-General was requested to take such steps as 
might be necessary to continue the co-operative relations that had been initiated 
between the director of the regional office for the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Health Committee of the League of Arab States, and it was decided that the 
Board’s fourteenth session should open in Geneva on May 27, 1954. 


1 Document E/TAC/31. 2 World Health Organization, Official Rec- 
ords . . . No. 52, p. 16, 17, 23. 
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Technical Activities 

In his annual report to the United Nations and the World Health Assembly 
on the work of WHO in 1953, the Director-General, Dr. Marcolino G. Candau, 
wrote that one of the organization’s most important goals was to contribute by 
all available means to the strengthening of national health administrations.’ In 
summarizing the major new trends and developments of the organization’s work 
during the year, he said that a striking achievement in the field of direct assist- 
ance by WHO to national health administrations was the survey carried out by 
the regional office for southeast Asia at the request of the government of Burma 
for a complete reorganization of its central health directorate. Enlarging upon 
the “extremely serious and prolonged financial crises WHO had to face during 
the year” because of the substantial reduction in funds expected to be available 
under the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, he warned 
that devices would have to be found to avoid a repetition of such crises if the 
organization were not to lose the “most valuable asset” it possessed, “the confi- 
dence of governments that it will live up to its commitments”.* The report was 
divided into four parts which were devoted to a general review, the regions, 
co-operation with other organizations, and projects completed and current in 
1953. 

At Bangkok in September 1953 the First WHO Asian Conference on Malaria 
was held to discuss plans for eliminating malaria as a major public-health prob- 
lem in the region. The conference concluded that a strong, permanent malaria- 
control organization was necessary in every country where the disease was a 
major public-health problem and that it was highly desirable to carry out 
malaria control simultaneously in as large an area as possible in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of the campaign and to reduce expenses.’ 

Delegations from 28 member states and associate members of WHO attended 
the First International Conference of National Committees on Vital and Health 
Statistics, which was convened under the auspices of WHO in collaboration 
with the United Nations in London from October 12 to 17, 1953. The confer- 
ence considered kinds of statistics which would be of greatest practical value 
in areas where health and statistical services were highly developed, still in a 
primitive condition, or at an intermediate stage, and discussed methods for im- 
proving the quality of health and related vital statistics.’ 

Other meetings during the period reviewed were a seminar on mental health 
problems held in Beirut on the invitation of the Lebanese government and 
under the sponsorship of WHO from November 23 to December 5, 1953, and 
a conference of health officials and epidemiologists from European and Mediter- 
ranean countries who met at Frankfurt in March 1954 under the auspices of 
WHO to discuss immunization against childhood infections. In March reports 
of meetings of two WHO expert committees were published; they covered the 
fourth session of the Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction, 

3 Tbid., No. 51, p. v. ® Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 


* Ibid., p. v, viii. tion, VI, p. 7-9. 
5 Ibid., p. 34. 
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held in Geneva from June 22 to 27, 1953,’ and the first meeting of the Expert 
Committee on Alcohol, held in Geneva from October 5 to 10, 1953." Yemen 
became the organization's 81st member on November 20, 1953, when its Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Saif al Islam Abdullah, signed the WHO Con- 
stitution at United Nations headquarters in New York.’ It was announced in 
March that a health education program conducted jointly by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and 


WHO had been started. 


WHO Technical Report Series 1954, No. 76. ® Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
8 Ibid., No. 84. tion, VIII, p. 34. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Consultative Assembly 


The third part of the fifth ordinary session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg from September 15 through 26, 
1953.” 


The future position of the Saar: After considerable debate, the Consultative 
Assembly adopted a resolution submitted by Mr. van der Goes van Naters 
(Netherlands, Labor) on the future position of the Saar. In submitting a 
report on this question from the Committee on General Affairs, the rapporteur 
(van Naters) stressed the importance of finding a solution to the Saar ques- 
tion since the dispute between France and the German Federal Republic 
threatened to impede if not prevent progress toward European integration and 
cooperation. He emphasized that the problem was of concern to the whole of 
Europe and should be solved as a European problem rather than as a matter of | 
concern only to Germans and French. During the debate, support of the van 
Naters’ proposal came from representatives of the Saar, from Mr. Eugen Ger- 
stenmaier (German Federal Republic, Christian Democratic Union), and Mr. 
Julian Amery (United Kingdom, Conservative). Mr. Amery, while unable to 
commit his government, announced his belief that the United Kingdom would 
not shirk its duties in this matter although unable to agree in advance to a par- 
ticular time-table of action or to be bound to a particular procedure. Mr. Karl 
Mommer (German Federal Republic, Social-Democrat Party, SPD) felt that 
the question of the Saar was part of tlie larger problem of the reunification of 
Germany; the Saar, he argued, had not ceased to be a part of Germany. Mr 
Mommer also expressed astonishment at Mr. van Naters’ failure to mention “the 
most reprehensible feature” of the present situation of the Saar which was the | 
denial of democratic freedoms to all Germans in the Saar who disagreed with | 
the occupying power and with the official political parties on the future of the 
territory. While willing to agree that the implications of the Saar dispute were | 
broader than simply good French-German relations, Mr. Mommer could not 
accept a procedure which implied that the Saar was anything other than German 
territory. Another source of opposition to the van Naters’ plan was expressed 
by Mr. Auguste Pinton (France, Left Republican Union), who felt that the 
Consultative Assembly was displaying “timidity in the face of possible con 





1For information on the first and second 
parts of the fifth session, see International Or- 
ganization, VII, p. 598-607. For information 
on discussions during the third part of the fifth 
session on the question of a policy for the 
Council of Europe in the light of developments 
in international affairs, see ibid., VIII, p. 156— 


160. Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
mary is based on Council of Europe, Consulta- 
tive Assembly (5th session, 3d part), Official 
Report of Debates, Ill, IV, and V, Strasbourg, 
1953; ibid., Documents, Working Papers, IV, 
V, Strasbourg, 1953; and ibid., Texts Adopted 
by the Assembly, Strasbourg, 1958. | 
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troversy” and protested against “what . . . I can only describe as a renunciation”. 
Mr. Pinton felt that the Consultative Assembly should at that time discuss the 
merits of the proposed solutions to the Saar question rather than confine itself 
to suggesting procedures. 

At the close of the debate, the Consultative Assembly, by a roll call vote of 
84 to 8 with 2 abstentions, approved a recommendation to the Committee of 
Ministers that the states directly concerned be encouraged to undertake bilateral 
negotiations without delay. With the agreement of France, Germany and the 
Saar, the chairman of the Committee of Ministers was to convene a special con- 
ference at the beginning of 1954 in order to consider guaranteeing such agree- 
ments as might be reached in the course of French-German negotiations and, 
if necessary, to seek a solution of any problems not resolved by them. The 
Assembly recommended that, in addition to observers from the Consultative 
Assembly and the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe, the conference 
be composed of representatives of the powers which decided on the creation of 
a European political community (France, German Federal Republic, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands), the Saar, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the executive organs of the European community (i.e., the 
European Coal and Steel Community and any other such organizations which 
might enter into being in the interim). As the basis of its discussions, the con- 
ference would take the conclusions reached by bilateral French-German negotia- 
tions together with such proposals as might come from the Consultative 
Assembly. 

In the vote, seven members of the German Federal Republic Social-Democrat 
Party (SPD) and one member of the French Left Republican Union voted in 
opposition, while one member of the Conservative Party of Denmark and one 
member of the Conservative Party of Sweden abstained. 


Progress achieved in the sphere of European defense: The Consultative Assem- 
bly approved two resolutions relating to European defense matters after consid- 
erable debate. The first, adopted by a vote of 47 to 6 with 18 abstentions, em- 
phasized the need for continued defense efforts since there was no indication 
that the military threat to Europe had diminished. The resolution also wel- 
comed statements by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that in the event 
of war its military mission would be to defend all the territories of its members. 
Attention was drawn to the danger to the European defense effort which would 
result from a decrease in United States foreign aid unless offset by an increase 
in the volume of private United States investment abroad and by a liberaliza- 
tion of United States trade policy. The resolution urged the six signatories of 
the European Defense Community Treaty to proceed without delay in its 
ratification. The hope was expressed that further efforts would be made to 
assure a fair distribution of the burden of armaments. In this connection, the 
resolution urged that due account be taken of the overseas commitments and 
obligations of European countries in apportioning this burden. 

The Consultative Assembly also recommended that the Committee of Minis- 
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ters request NATO to submit to the Consultative Assembly regular reports on 
questions of common interest in order that public opinion might be fully in. 
formed and that duplication of effort might be avoided. 

In the debate preceding adoption of the resolution and the recommendation, 
Mr. Mommer (German Federal Republic, Social-Democrat Party, SPD) ex. 
plained that the German Socialists opposed the resolution because it contained 
references to the European Defense Community Treaty which they opposed, 
Several delegates criticized both the lack of information on this question and 
the misleading statements which military and political leaders issued. 

During the debate, Pierre-Olivier Lapie (France, Socialist) suggested the 
formation of a joint armaments organization among European countries. The 
Assembly referred the proposal to the Committee on General Affairs for report 
to a later session. 


Report of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation:’ Several 
speakers in the general debate on the fifth annual report of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation felt that OEEC had presented too optimistic a 
picture of the present situation. Mr. Finn Moe (Norway, Labor) stressed 
Europe’s low productivity and increasing unemployment; he felt that the present 
danger was of deflation and that it was wrong to continue policies which em- 
phasized the prevention of inflation. Mr. Arthur Bottomley (United Kingdom, 
Conservative) stressed the widening gap between European and United States 
production; he concluded that the present apparent prosperity in Europe was 
only superficial and not based on permanent changes in the external or internal 
situation. Other speakers, such as Mr. Pierre de Felice (France, Radical) felt 
that not enough attention was being paid to the development of agriculture. 
On the whole, however, most of the delegates expressed general satisfaction 
with progress made and urged the need for further efforts and study. 

The Consultative Assembly unanimously approved a resolution which, in 
addition to expressing satisfaction with the report’s findings, drew OEECs 
attention to the need for early consideration of the best means for counter-acting 
any decline in employment and economic activity and the need for greater 
expansion of production and investment in agriculture and the essential indus- 
tries. 


Other Questions: The Consultative Assembly, on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Ministers, approved the appointment of Léon Marchal (France) as 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe. After several delegates had stressed 
the importance of developing a competent and independent Secretariat, the 
Assembly also approved a recommendation that the Committee of Ministers 
consult with the Assembly before submitting recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary-General or Deputy Secretaries-General, and that no posi- 
tion in the Secretariat be considered the prerogative of any particular state. 

After agreeing to place on its agenda as a matter of urgency the question of 


? For summary of this report, see this issue, p. 280. 
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removal of customs barriers and the Low Tariff Club, the Assembly approved a 
resolution commending the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for the 
progress which had been made in reducing tariffs and urging GATT to continue 
its efforts in this direction. 

The Assembly approved a resolution on the simplification of passport, cus- 
toms and currency formalities after a debate in which several speakers charac- 
terized the inaction of governments in this field as disgraceful. The resolution 
recommended that the Committee of Ministers urge extension of some of the 
simplifications adopted by groups within the Council of Europe membership 
such as the Scandinavian countries, and the Brussels Treaty Organization; spe- 
cific proposals included: 1) abolition of visas; 2) substitution of identity cards 
for passports; 3) extended use of collective travel documents for young persons; 
4) uniform and simplified customs controls; 5) the most generous currency 
allowances for travel possible; and 6) ratification of the 1952 convention facili- 
tating crossing of frontiers by rail. 

In an unanimously approved opinion on the memorandum of the Secretary- 
General concerning activities which the Council of Europe could properly carry 
out in the social field, the Assembly stated that the primary aim of the Council’s 
activities in this sphere should be the elimination of social legislation of its mem- 
bers which discriminated on grounds of nationality, race or sex. As a step toward 
the achievement of this goal, the Assembly recommended the formation of a 
social council of high ranking officials as a semi-permanent body. In a further 
recommendation, the Assembly urged speedy approval by Council members 
of the conventions of the International Labor Office. 

Further steps which the Consultative Assembly recommended member states 
to take in connection with the European Convention on Human Rights included 
1) ratification of the convention by states which had not done so; 2) acceptance 
by the member states of the right of individuals to petition the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights; 3) acceptance by members of the compulsory juris- 
diction of the European Court of Human Rights; and 4) extension of the bene- 
fits of the convention to non-metropolitan territories. 

The Assembly referred back to committee for further study the question of 
the establishment of a European linguistic community based on the application 
of Anglo-French bilingualism. Opposition to the program, which proposed that 
in each member country either French or English be taught as a second lan- 
guage, arose over the choice of these particular two languages and over pro- 
posed teaching of a second language in primary schools. 

Among other activities of the Assembly during the third part of the fifth 
session were: 1) a recommendation that Council of Europe research fellowships 
be made available to refugees from European non-members; 2) a recommenda- 
tion on ways in which national or international bodies connected with local 
government could help in the propagation of the European idea; 3) a recom- 
mendation that television be used as a medium for securing general support of 
the European idea; 4) an opinion on relations between the Council of Europe 
and non-governmental organizations; 5) an opinion on relations between the 
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Council of Europe and the Hague Conference on Private International Law and 
the Rome Institute for the Unification of Private Law; 6) a recommendation on 
' measures to assist victims of the Greek earthquakes; and 7) adoption of an 
emblem. In addition, the Assembly received and considered reports from the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, the Brussels Treaty Organization, the European 
Inland Transport Conference, and the European regional offices of the World 
Health Organization and the International Labor Organization. 


Sixth regular session of the Consultative Assembly: On February 8, 1954, 
the Steering Committee of the Consultative Assembly decided to convene the 
sixth ordinary session on May 20, 1954. 


Committee of Ministers 


The deputies of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe met in 
Strasbourg from September 14 to 18, 1953, to draft the text of a supplementary 
report to the Consultative Assembly.’ A further session of the deputies sat from 
September 30 to October 2 and approved arrangements proposed by the liaison 
committees of the Council of Europe and OEEC which recommended 1) that 
each time a recommendation of the Consultative Assembly was transmitted to 
OEEC for study, the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe be invited to 
appear before the appropriate OEEC organ to furnish information; 2) that ex- 
changes of views between OEEC experts and members of the committees of 
the Consultative Assembly take place within the framework of the liaison com- 
mittees; 3) that the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe invite the 
Secretary-General of OEEC to attend meetings of experts on economic or social 
questions; and 4) that the Secretaries-General of OEEC and the Council meet 
whenever necessary to study problems of cooperation and exchange views. On 
the recommendation of the Consultative Assembly, the deputies decided to re- 
quest member governments to sign the Convention on Social and Medical As- 
sistance. The text of a draft convention on peaceful settlement of disputes was 
transmitted to member governments for comment. Governments were also 
asked for comments on concrete measures of assistance to the Ionian Islands 
which had suffered recent earthquakes.‘ The deputies met again from Novem- 
ber 16 to 20 and approved a budget for the Council of Europe for 1954 of less 
than 900 million French francs, a reduction over the 1953 budget.” A meeting 
of the deputies from December 7 to 9 was devoted to preparations for the thir- 
teenth session of the Committee of Ministers.° 

The Committee of Ministers held its thirteenth session in Paris on December 
11 and 12 under the chairmanship of Georges Bidault of France. During the 
session, the Foreign Ministers signed five European conventions on formalities 
for filing applications for patents, interim agreements on social security, social 


* Council of Europe News, October 1953, 5 Ibid., December 1953, p. 1. 
p. 2 * Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 


‘ Ibid., November 1953, p. 1-2. tion, Press Release IP/659, December 10, 1958. 
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and medical assistance, and equivalence of examinations leading to admission 
to universities. Mr. Pierre Schneiter was appointed Special Representative of 
the Council of Europe for National Refugees and Overpopulation for one year 
beginning February 1, 1954. Mr. Schneiter was instructed to take steps to 
arouse public interest in this matter, to study the problems with governments 
and international organizations in order to avoid overlapping of effort, and to 
submit proposals to the Committee of Ministers. The Committee accepted the 
recommendations of the Consultative Assembly concerning the appointment of 
high personnel in the Secretariat and promotions within the staff. The question 
of arbitration of non-legal disputes was referred to the deputies who were 
authorized to consult with the Committee of Legal Experts.’ The Committee 
approved the general lines of the policy defined by the Consultative Assembly 
for the Council of Europe in the light of developments in international affairs, 
and hoped that the Assembly would continue to debate major political questions 
of this nature. After examining the recommendation of the Consultative As- 
sembly concerning the future position of the Saar, the Committee decided to 
inform the governments of France and the German Federal Republic that it 
welcomed the resumption of bilateral negotiations on the question and hoped 
that they would produce rapidly a mutually acceptable solution.’ 

The Committee of Ministers’ deputies met again from February 8 through 18, 
1954, to undertake a preliminary examination of proposals for a program of 
work for the Council of Europe. Proposals governing relations between the 
Council and non-governmental organizations were approved. A request from 
the United Nations for an opinion on the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices was transmitted to the Consultative Assembly. 
The deputies drew the attention of governments to the importance of the ILO 
convention on statistics of wages and hours of work and urged early ratification. 
Council of Europe members were further urged to accede to the Berne Protocol 
of September 25, 1950, on an International Commission on Civil Status. Finally, 
the deputies decided that refugees from European non-members states legally 
resident in the territory of members of the Council of Europe should be eligible 
to apply for the cultural identity card to be issued by the Council after June 1, 
1954.” 


Other Matters 


On October 23, 1953, the United Kingdom announced its decision to extend 
the provisions of the European Convention on Human Rights to 42 of its over- 
seas territories.* On March 22, 1954, the United Kingdom deposited its rati- 
fication of the convention on equivalence of university entrance requirements; 
on March $1 Ireland deposited ratifications of this convention, the European 


‘Council of Europe News, January 1954, * Council of Europe News, March 1954, p. 2. 
p. 2-6. 0 Ibid., November 1953, p. 3. 
§ Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 


tion, Press Release IP/660, December 14, 1953. 
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Convention on Social and Medical Assistance, and two interim agreements on 
social security, together with protocols.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Annual Report: The fifth annual report of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, which was released in January 1954,’ stressed three 
developments: 1) the elimination of inflationary trends of recent years; 2) the 
improvement of west Europe’s balance of payments, both over-all and with the 
dollar area; and 3) the continued failure of western European production to 
expand at a satisfactory rate. After a brief look at the causes and consequences 
of the first two of these developments, the report turned its attention to the 
third and concluded that, unless specific proposals were implemented and if 
world conditions remained generally the same, European production as a whole 
would increase only slightly, and Europe’s exchange reserves were likely to 
increase. Several factors which led to these conclusions were: 1) internal 
demand was not likely to expand without more expansionary policies by govern- 
ments; 2) since export earnings of primary producers were not likely to increase, 
external demand for European production was similarly not likely to increase; 
and 3) United States over-all current surplus, exclusive of all military transac- 
tions, would be offset by a new military expenditure abroad of $2.5 billion in 
1953 and $2.1 billion in the first half of 1954. 

On the question of whether or not European production could be expanded 
the report concluded that the physical scope for expansion did exist, not pri- 
marily because of the existence of unemployment, but rather because in spite 
of continuous new investment and technical progress in the past two years, out- 
put had increased comparatively little in most OEEC countries. Opportunities 
existed, therefore, for raising output per man in the short run and, in the long 
run, new capacity and techniques could permit a further expansion in output. 
The report further stressed the need to stimulate demand. Despite certain 
predicted adverse effects, OEEC felt that the need for expansion was “over- 
whelming” if incentives to modernization, re-equipment and greater efficiency 
were not to be stifled, if European standards of living were to be raised, if a 
durable basis for convertibility were to be established, and if Europe were to 
maintain its position in the world economy. 

While some expansion seemed likely under present government policies, the 
report suggested that a shift in policies would be necessary to strengthen this 
tendency. While the specific policies would vary for each economy, some of 
the possible steps suggested were: 1) stimulating investment by credit policy 
and business taxation; 2) stimulating demand and consumption by direct 


11 Tbhid., April 1954, p. 4, 6. sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
1 Organization for European Economic Co- see this issue, p. 274. For information on the 
operation, Progress and Problems of the Euro- fourth annual report, see International Organi- 
pean Economy, Paris, January 1954. For sum- zation, VII, p. 290-291. 
mary of consideration of this report by the Con- 
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reduction in taxation; and 3) improving the psychological atmosphere for in- 
dividual enterprise. 

Because it was felt that the risks inherent in a program of expanding pro- 
duction would be lessened considerably if other countries were expanding at 
the same time and at approximately the same rate, the need for consultation 
through such an organization as OEEC was emphasized. 


Council: The Council of OEEC met on March 23 and 24, 1953, and recom- 
mended that France take measures to ensure the progressive liberalization of 
imports and that other countries, particularly European Payments Union credi- 
tors extend their liberalization measures. It also decided to extend EPU for a 
year beyond July 1, 1953, when it was scheduled to expire; this decision was 
to be re-examined, however, if in the opinion of any member, it should become 
necessary before July 1, 1954, to proceed to steps that would lead toward a 
system of freer trade and payments. The Council instructed the OEEC steering 
board for trade to examine measures by which the existing system of exports 
could be expanded, to advise countries forced to reimpose quantitative trade 
restrictions to seek methods of avoiding such reimposition, and to study the 
possibilities of reducing tariff barriers. A European productivity agency was 
established to support and coordinate the various productivity efforts of Euro- 
pean countries. A final decision taken at this session stated that cooperation 
between member countries and their associated territories with the other coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth was necessary in order to achieve greater 
freedom of trade and payments in as wide an area as possible.’ 

The Council met again on October 29 and 30, 1953, and agreed to meet 
before April 1954 to decide, on the basis of an investigation to be made, what 
future steps should be taken to remove quantitative restrictions on trade be- 
tween OEEC members; France, which had announced that it intended to raise 
“at some future date” the proportion of liberalized trade from 8 to 20 percent 
of all private imports, was asked to report by March 1954 what steps had been 
taken toward realization of OEEC’s goal of a liberalization of 75 percent of 
intra-OEEC trade. The Council also asked that a study be made of methods 
for reducing quantitative restrictions on dollar imports. The Council stated its 
view that progress by members toward convertibility should not be achieved 
at the expense of continued liberalization of intra-European trade and payments 
and that the Managing Board of EPU should examine the problems which 
would arise if one or more European currency were made convertible. The 
Managing Board of EPU was also asked to report by March 1, 1954, on the 
conditions under which EPU should continue after July 1, 1954. The Council 
reaffirmed its belief that an expansion in production was needed in Europe and 
that this could best be achieved if countries moved forward together; members 
were urged to continue consultation concerning problems which would be posed 
by a steady expansion of production. The Council also requested member 


? Chronology of International Events and Documents, IX, p. 200-201; Council of Europe News, 
April 1953, p. 4. 
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governments to eliminate as far as possible restrictive rules and formalities im. 
peding the free movement of workers in Europe.’ 
At the end of June 1953, the United Kingdom delegate, Anthony Eden, or in 


his absence R. A. Butler, was re-elected chairman of the Council for another 
4 


year. 


Other Matters: At the request of the Council of OEEC, a meeting of experts | 


on transportation from OEEC members, Spain, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States met in Paris intermittently from March to mid-June 1953, to discuss the 
“rational development of European inland transport”, and recommended on 
June 18 that a conference of European ministers of transport be set up on a 
durable and wider basis.’ In Brussels in October 1953 a protocol establishing 
the European Conference of Ministers of Transport was signed.* 

In June 1953 the coal committee of OEEC announced that imports of coal 
to Europe from North America were expected to be cut approximately in half 
in 1953 as compared to 1952. The report continued that production in OEEC 
countries in 1953 was expected to reach 487,200,000, exceeding production in 
1952 by 12,100,000 tons.’ 

In July 1953 OEEC announced that 70.7 percent of intra~OEEC trade was 


at that time free from quantitative import restrictions, an improvement over the | 


situation at the end of 1952 when only 66 percent of such trade was free." 


European Payments Union 


Annual Report: The Managing Board of the European Payments Union pub- 
lished its third annual report in September 1953; it covered the activities of 
EPU from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953.° The financial year 1952-1953, the 
report stated, was marked by a reduction of some of the most important extreme 
positions in EPU and by a trend toward better equilibrium in the balance of 
payments of each member in relation to other members. Belgium’s extreme 
creditor position, a feature of the earlier years of EPU’s operations, had been 
reduced, while the German Federal Republic, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land continued to increase their surpluses, but at a slower rate. The position 
of France, the report noted, had not improved discernibly, although its deficit 
was smaller. The financial year under review also featured a slight decrease 
in intra-EPU trade in terms of value, although in terms of volume, such trade 
remained the same. Another feature of the year was a decrease in the deficit 
of normal trade transactions with the dollar area. As of July 1, 1953, the total 
net balances of EPU were 897 million units of account, as compared to 2,301 


* Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, IX, p. 697-698. 

* The Times (London), June 31, 1953. 

5 New York Times, March 19, 1953; ibid., 
June 19, 1953. 

* Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, Progress and Problems of the Euro- 
pean Economy, Paris, January 1954, p. 10. 

™ New York Times, June 16, 1953. 


8 The Times (London), July 10, 1953. 

® Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, European Payments Union, Third 
Annual Report of the Managing Board, Ist 
July 1952-30th June 1958, Paris, September 
1953. For information on the second annual 
report of EPU, see International Organization, 
VI, p. 676-677. 
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million in the 1951-1952 financial year. After outlining the position of the 
individual EPU members for the year reviewed, the report turned to an analysis 
of the problems facing EPU and possible improvements which might be made 
in its operations. One change recommended concerned the rate of interest 
charged to debtors and paid to creditors which the EPU Managing Board pro- 
posed to increase. Although it could be argued that quotas should be reduced 
because some countries enjoyed unduly easy credit conditions, it could also be 
argued on the other hand that quotas should be increased to encourage the 
expansion of intra-EPU trade liberalization. In the face of these conflicting 
arguments, the Board concluded that no change in quotas should be made. 
Another problem considered in the report concerned the fact that, while a 
debtor or creditor position in EPU had originally been regarded as a short-term 
condition, such positions had in fact become long-term. It was suggested that 
if borrowings from EPU which had been outstanding for a long time could be 
repaid, additional funds would be available for at least partial repayment of 
long-term creditors. Although the Board had considered the possibility of 
changing the proportion of gold which had to be paid for the settlement of mem- 
bers’ deficits and surpluses, no conclusion had been reached. 

In conclusion, the report outlined the relations between EPU and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, whose cooperation had been closer during the financial 
year reviewed. It pointed out that since EPU was designed as a temporary 
institution to assist European countries until they could assume their place in 
a world-wide system, its operations must be re-examined from time to time to 
make sure that it was helping in the transition from a regional to a wider ar- 
rangement. Despite its temporary nature, the report concluded, EPU had 
made an outstanding contribution to the recovery of European countries from 
the effects of the war and to raising their standards of living. 


Other Matters: Monthly statements issued by EPU in the period from Feb- 
ruary 1953 through February 1954 revealed that the German Federal Republic 
was consistently the largest creditor with a surplus of 417.9 million units of 
account above its quota by February 1954. As of the end of February 1954, 
the total gold and convertible assets of EPU were 487.9 million units.” This 
German surplus was the basis for several developments during the year re- 
viewed. In October 1953 the German quota was increased by 50 million units 
of account, making the present German quota 200 million units over the normal 
quota of 500 million units. Within the 200 million units, one half of any 
surplus had to be paid in gold and the remainder in credits granted to EPU.” 
In February 1954 the trade and payments committee of OEEC was reported to 
be considering proposals made by the German Federal Republic, with the sup- 
port of other creditors such as Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Italy 
and also with the support of France, EPU’s largest debtor, that all debts in 


For the monthly statements issued during VI, p. 17, 66, 102, 133, 174, 207, 231, 261, 
this period, see International Financial News and 295. 
Survey, V, p. 302, 344, 358, and 398; sbid., 11 The Times (London), October 12, 19538. 
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EPU older than eighteen months be liquidated by gold payments over a period 
of three years. It was also reported that these countries favored a check on 
the future growth of debts by increasing the proportion of a deficit payable in 
gold from 50 percent to 70 percent above fixed amounts. The United Kingdom 
and the Scandinavian countries were reported to oppose these recommenda. 


tions on the grounds that such steps might necessitate the reimposition of re. 
strictions on imports.” 


1 New York Times, February 27, 1954. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The fifth meeting of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was held in New Delhi from October 18 to 17, 
1953, under the chairmanship of Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, Indian Minister of 
Finance. The meeting was attended by delegations from Australia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Viet Nam.’ A com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the meeting stated that the main purpose of the 
session was to review progress under the Colombo Plan during 1952-1953, in- 
cluding the achievements of countries in south and southeast Asia in their devel- 
opment programs.” The Committee recognized the desirability of stimulating 
increased understanding of, and interest in, the Colombo Plan and its aims and 
objectives. It accepted a proposal for the establishment of a small information 
unit in Colombo; this unit was to collect information relating to the Colombo 
Plan, arrange for distribution of this information to all member governments, 
and serve as a central pool of information which would be available to the press 
and the public. At its final meeting the Committee unanimously adopted a 
progress report, on which preliminary work had been done by officials of the 
participating governments in New Delhi from September 28 to October 8. 

This report, issued in December 1953 as the second annual report on the 
Colombo Plan,* stated that at the present time, the programs of the Colombo 
Plan countries might be considered as having generally passed out of the stage 
of preparation and into that of execution, and that “it is broadly true that the 
programmes are only now reaching the stage where tangible returns on any 
considerable scale can reasonably be looked for.”* The pressing need was to pro- 
duce more food, both by opening up new land and by increasing the yields from 
land already under cultivation, it stressed. A progressive increase in the resources 
being devoted to development since 1951 was shown in the report, which found 
that although many of the projects included in the development program were 
long term in character, there were “indications of a real advance in the first 
two years of the Plan.” Also, it showed that the achievements of the first two 
years included the increase of irrigated land in India by 3.5 million acres, the 
opening up of 40,000 more acres of irrigable land in Ceylon, and in Pakistan 
the addition of 400,000 acres to the cultivated area. India’s production of 
food had increased by nearly 5 million tons, and its power generating capacity 


1All of the governments of these countries ? Canada, Department of External Affairs, 
are full members of the Committee. For sum- External Affairs, 6, p. 8. 
mary of the fourth meeting of the Committee, * United Kingdom Command Paper 9016. 
in Karachi in March 1952, see International * Ibid., p. 89. 
Organization, VI, p. 337.  Ibid., p. 91. 
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by 315,000 kilowatts. Other progress noted included: completion of the irriga. 
tion of 200,000 acres of paddy land in the Federation of Malaya, and an jp. 
crease in Pakistan’s total electric power capacity from 70,000 to 140,000 kilo. 
watts and an increase of 25,000 kilowatts in Ceylon’s capacity. Transport 
accounted in 1952-1953 for nearly one-third of India’s estimated expenditure in 
the public sector (1,157 million out of 3,525 million rupees), and for a signifi- 
cant proportion of the development programs of the other countries mentioned, 
The report concluded that “Colombo Plan programmes are reaching a crucial 
stage” and that the decline in export earnings following the end of the rise in 
prices of raw materials and other primary products after the outbreak of aggres- 
sion in Korea, “while it has added greatly to the difficulty of the task, has 
made it more than ever necessary to press ahead with the development pro- 
grammes.” It added that success would depend on three conditions: develop- 
ment programs must concentrate on essentials and the fullest use must be made 
of all resources, countries of the area must follow sound internal policies de- 
signed to check inflation and secure the highest possible level of saving and 
investment, and the present flow of external financial aid must be continued 
and, if possible, increased. 

Annexed to this report was a report of the Council for Technical Co-operation 
in South and Southeast Asia on its activities up to June 30, 1953.’ The Council, 
which was administering the technical co-operation scheme of the Colombo 
Plan under which Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
and the United Kingdom had agreed to provide technical assistance of £8 mil- 
lion over the six years ending June 30, 1957, reported that the flow of technical 
assistance had increased steadily and showed a marked increase on the figures 
for 1951. By June 30, 1953, a total of 177 experts and 1,145 training places 
had been provided, while by the end of 1951, 45 experts and facilities for 309 
trainees had been provided.* By June 30, 1953, the total expenditure incurred 
against the £8 million amounted to £894,159, the expenditure on trainees 
amounting to £598,496, on experts £231,517, and on equipment £64,146. It 
was also reported that Indonesia became a member of the Council in February 
1953. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Common Assembly 


The Common Assembly of the European Coal and Stee] Community held an 
extraordinary session in Strasbourg on March 11, 1953, to adopt a budget for 
the organization for the coming year.’ At a session on May 12, 1953, the Com- 
mon Assembly elected its officers, re-electing Paul-Henri Spaak president.’ 

From June 13 through 20 and on June 23, 1953, the Common Assembly met 


6 Ibid., p. 97. 8 United Kingdom Command Paper 9016, 
' Ibid., p. 99-110. The Council’s report on pp. 99. 
its activities during 1952 was published as a 1 Council of Europe News, April 1953, p. 4. 


separate document in April 1958. ? Ibid., June 1958, p. 8. 
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again in Strasbourg to consider two reports of the High Authority of ECSC:°* the 
first, a general report, covered the period from August 10, 1952, through April 
12, 1953, and was primarily concerned with the establishment of the common 
markets for coal, scrap, and iron ore;* the second was a special report on the 
establishment of the common market for steel. In an opening address, the 
President of the High Authority, Jean Monnet, stressed the aims of the ECSC 
as follows: 1) developing and financing production within the community; 2) 
sharing the benefits of increased production with the workers; 3) establishing 
the common markets and abolishing cartels; and 4) aligning other countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom, more closely with the community. Mr. 
Monnet also expressed concern with the questions of investment and credit. 
After the Common Assembly had received and debated the reports of the com- 
mittees on social questions, administration, accounting, transport, political ac- 
tivities, the common market, and investments, a resolution was approved 
unanimously with four abstentions which expressed general satisfaction with 
the functioning of ECSC to date. The resolution urged the High Authority to 
establish closer links with other states and if possible bring them into the com- 
mon market. Coordination of the economic, financial, and transport policies of 
ECSC members was urged with a view to the ultimate integration of Europe. 
The Common Assembly specifically urged the High Authority to press its work 
in the social field, particularly relating to workers’ housing and to the free move- 
ment of labor. It requested that it be kept informed on the High Authority’s 
investment policy. In conclusion, the resolution warmly welcomed the support 
and interest expressed by the United States.” 

At the request of the President of the High Authority, a further meeting of 
the Common Assembly was held from January 14 through 17, 1954, to consider 
investment policies of the community. In an opening address, Mr. Monnet 
stated that the first aim of the investment program would be to contribute to the 
development and improvement of production of raw materials necessary to the 
steel industry and European industrial production in general. An essential part 
of this first program, he added, would be the construction of workers’ housing. 
During the first half of 1954, ECSC expected receipts of $48 million to be 
allocated as follows: 1) $35 million for backing for loans to be negotiated by 
the High Authority; 2) $7 million for re-adaptation; and 3) $1 million for tech- 
nical and economic research on production methods and workers’ safety. Ad- 
ministrative expenses for the first half of 1954 were estimated at $5 million. 
At the close of debate, the Common Assembly unanimously approved a reso- 


* For information on the joint meeting of the (5th session, Ist part) Documents, Working 


ECSC Common Assembly and the Council of 
Europe Consultative Assembly held on June 22, 
1953, see International Organization, VII, p. 
607. All activities of the organs and members 
of ECSC which relate to the establishment of a 
proposed political community are summarized 
under the Council of Europe. For information 


on developments in this field during the period 
under review, see ibid., p. 607-608. 
‘Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly 


Papers, II, p. 201-278 (Document 121). 

5 Ibid. (5th session, 2d part), Documents, 
Working Papers, Ill, p. 517-548 (Document 
154). For information on action taken on the 
general and special reports by the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 603-604. 

58 Council of Europe News, July 1958, p. 3; 
Europe Today and Tomorrow, August 1953, 
p- 10-16, 
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lution submitted by Francois de Menthon, rapporteur of the Investments 
Committee. The resolution declared the Common Assembly’s strict adherence 
to investment principles which would have as their first aims the reduction of 
production costs, especially in the iron and steel industries, while at the same 
time raising employment and living and working standards to the highest possi- 
ble level. Coal production should be increased to attain, within four years, an 
over-all increase in annual production of coking coal by fifteen million tons, 
The resolution also stressed the need for earmarking a substantial proportion of 
the initial investment for construction of workers’ housing. The following points 
should be taken into consideration in an investment plan: 1) coordination of 
investment policies with third countries; 2) the effect of the community’s gen- 
eral expansion and investment policy on the demand for the products of the 
iron, steel and coal mining industries; 3) the need to indicate the developments 
desired in the various classes of coal, iron and steel; and 4) the need to set out 
clearly ideas concerning the problem of organic transformation or readaptation. 
In general, the resolution expressed approval of the investment policy outlined 
by the High Authority and requested that the Common Assembly be kept 
informed of future developments.” 


Other Matters 


On May 1, 1953, the common market for steel opened; originally the market 
had been scheduled to open on April 10 but had been postponed pending 
resolution of a conflict between French and German producers over the ques- 
tion of taxes. No maximum price was announced by the High Authority, which 
felt it would not be necessary since no shortage was anticipated. Producers 
were required to publish by May 20, 1953, price lists which could not be 
changed without the consent of the High Authority.* 

The disputed question of taxes which delayed the opening of the common 
market for steel concerned a request from German producers that the price of 
steel exported within the community include the taxes of the country of origin 
rather than, as at present, those of the importing country. The German pro- 
ducers argued that in the Federal Republic, a five percent turnover tax was 
paid each time the product changed ownership, resulting in an actual payment 
of taxes higher than the twelve percent tax paid in France. If the current policy 
were continued, they argued, the prices paid for German steel in France would 
be unduly high while the prices paid for French steel in Germany would be 
unduly low. France strongly favored the retention of the current system. The 
High Authority, acting on the report of a special committee of experts, decided 
to retain the present system." 

In March 1953, the High Authority set the subsidy to be paid Belgian coal 


5> Europe Today and Tomorrow, February  p. 293, 350; New York Times, March 7, 1953; 
1954, p. 9-18; Council of Europe News, Febru- The Times (London), April 9, 1953. 
ary 1954, p. 2. 7 International Financial News Survey, V, 
6 International Financial News Survey, V, p. 293; New York Times, May 1, 1953; Europe 
Today and Tomorrow, May 1953, p. 15. 
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roducers to compenstate for price reduction at 1,350 million Belgian francs 
($27 million) to be paid in equal amounts by Belgium and the High Authority; 
to raise its share of the subsidy, the High Authority levied a sales tax of 1.1 

cent on German and Netherlands coal. The tax was to be decreased by 20 
percent each year and to end in five years." By the end of 1953, special levies for 
subsidies totaled $11.3 million, $10.4 million levied on German firms and $0.9 
million on Dutch firms. Between March and November 1953, Belgium had 
received $7.6 million and Italy $2.4 million in subsidies.’ 

By the end of 1953, receipts from regular levies on the coal and steel indus- 
tries in ECSC totaled $34.4 million; firms in Germany paid 47 percent of this 
total; France, 23 percent; the Saar, seven percent; Belgium, eleven percent; 
Italy, five percent; Luxembourg, three percent; and Netherlands, four percent. 
Nearly $18 million had been paid by the steel industries. After deducting ad- 
ministrative expenses and repaying advances to governments, ECSC reserves 
at the end of 1953 totaled $24.2 million.” 

According to a report submitted to the Committee on Investments by the 
President of the High Authority (Monnet) an estimated $2.66 billion would be 
needed for investment in the coal and steel industries of ECSC in the next four 
or five years: about $1 billion for modernization and expansion of the steel in- 
dustries, about $1 billion for coal mines including $300 million for the coking 
industry, about $260 million for electric power plants, about $300 million for 
production of briquettes, and about $100 million for iron ore mines. The High 
Authority hoped to increase by 30 million tons the output of coking coal and 
thus greatly decrease or eliminate imports from the United States.” 

Feeling that this project should be given high priority, the High Authority 
announced on January 1, 1954, a program calling for the investment of 350 
million francs ($1 million) in the construction of workers’ houses.” 

During the period under review, three proceedings were instituted in the 
ECSC Court of Justice. One case involved the complaint of the French col- 
lieries concerning Belgian coal prices, and a second involved the complaint of 
the German Merchant Marine Association over a decision of the High Authority 
to prohibit rebates to ships buying bunker coal.” Belgium brought the first 
action for default before the Court on August 10, 1953, against the inaction of 
the High Authority concerning the French system of equalization of the price 
of domestic coal imported into France from other ECSC countries.” 

With the establishment in January 1953 of the Consultative Committee, all 
of the organs envisaged in the ECSC Statute had come into being. Among 
the problems on which the High Authority sought the advice of the Consultative 
Committee were the following: 1) the advisability and methods of fixing maxi- 
mum prices on coal, iron ore and scrap; 2) the supply and demand situation in 
the scrap market; 3) ways in which to narrow the price variations for scrap; 


S International Financial News Survey, V, 12 Thid., VI, p. 286. 

p. 302. 13 Thid., V, p. 350. 
® Ibid., VI, p. 245. % Europe Today and Tomorrow, September 
1 Tbid. 1953, p. 18. 


4 Ibid., V, p. 390. 
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4) easing trade regulations in the common market; and 5) the possibility of 
increasing the maximum price of scrap. Under rules of procedure adopted at 
a meeting of the Consultative Committee in April 1953, chairmanship of the 
committee was to alternate among members representing producers, workers, 
consumers, and merchants unless the committee decided otherwise by a two. 
thirds vote.” 

In April 1954 the President of the High Authority went to Washington, D.C, 
to discuss the possibility of a loan through the facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank of a reported $100 million to help finance a four-year investment program 
to re-equip ECSC coal and steel industries at an estimated total cost of $1,750 
million.” 


1% Europe Today and Tomorrow, February 1% New York Times, April 5, 1954; ibid., 
1953, p. 23; ibid., May 1953, p. 16; Council April 21, 1954; The Times (London), April 1, 
of Europe News, February 1954, p. 2; The 1954; Department of State Press Release 184, 
Times (London), December 3, 1953. April 8, 1954. 
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International Law Commission 


33. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). 6th Committee. Report of 
the International Law Commission on the Work of its 5th Session: Report . 
New York, Document A/2589, December 1, 1953. 11 p. 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY MATTERS 


34. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). 1st Committee. Complaint 
by the Union of Burma ayer | Aggression against it by the Government of the 
Republic of China. Report of the Government of the Union of Burma: Report 
. . . New York, Document A/2607, December 5, 1953. 5 p. 

35. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Political and Security Council Affairs. 
Atomic Energy Section. An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy. 
Volume 1: Political, Economic and Social Aspects. Supplement No. 2. New 
York, Document AEC/INF/7/Rev.2/Add.2 (Publication No. 1953.IX.1), Octo- 
ber 6, 1953. 31 p. 30¢. printed. 
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36. ———. ———. Department of Security Council Affairs. An International Bibliog. 
raphy on Atomic Energy. Volume 2: Scientific Aspects. Supplement No, 3 
New York, Document AEC/INF/10/Rev.1/Add.2 (Publication No. 1953.1X.2) 
1953. 320 p. $3.50. printed. 


Armed Forces and Disarmament 


37. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). lst Committee. Regulation, 
Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All Armed Forces and all Armaments. Re. 
port of the Disarmament Commission: Report . . New York, Document 
A/2562, November 20, 1953. 10 p. 


Korea’ 

38. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). lst Committee. The Korean 
Question.. (a) Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea: Report . . . New York, Document A/2621, December 
8, 1953. 3 p. 


Palestine Refugees 


39. Baster, James. “Economic Aspects of the Settlement of the Palestine Refugees.” 
The Middle East Journal, Winter 1954 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 54-68. 


South Africa 
DocuMENTS 
40. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
The Question of Race Conflict in South Africa Resulting from the Policies of 
Apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa. Report of the Com- 
mission Appointed to Study the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa: 


Report . . . New York, Document A/2610, December 7, 1953. 10 p. 
41, ———. ———. United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union 
of South Africa. Report . . . New York, Document A/2505 and A/2505/ 


Add.1, January 1954. 166 p. $2.00. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 16, General Assembly Official Records 
(8th session ). 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


42. Carter, Gwendolen M. “Can Apartheid Succeed in South Africa?” Foreign 
Affairs, January 1954 (Vol. 32, No. 2), p. 296-309. 


SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL MATTERS 

43. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). 3d Committee. Evidence of 

Existence of Forced Labour: Report . . . New York, Document A/2588, De- 
cember 1, 1953. 4 p. 





44, . . . Measures for the Peaceful Solution of the Problem of Pri- 
soners of War: Report ... . New York, Document A/2604, December 4, 1958. 
6 p. 

45 . Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapters IV and 





V): Report i _ . New York, Document A/2573, November 25, 1953. 38 p. 
Chapter IV deals with social questions and Chapter V with human rights. 


1 See also Nos. 24, 26. 
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Freedom of Information 


46, International Press Institute. The Flow of the News: A Study by the Inter- 
national Press Institute. Zurich, The Institute, 1953. 266 p. printed. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons’ 


47, United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Protecting 
the Refugees: The Story of United Nations Effort on their Behalf. New York, 
Publication No. 1953.1.35, n.d. 24 p. 15¢. printed. 

48, —-_—. ———. ———. Research Section. Refugees: Background Paper No. 78. New 
York, Document ST/DPI/SER.A/78, December 29, 1953. 22 p. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


49. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). 4th Committee. The Ewe 
and Togoland Unification Problem. Special Report of the Trusteeship Council: 
Report New York, Document A/2605, December 5, 1953. 14 p. 

50. ———. -———. ———. Report of the Trusteeship Council: Report . . . New York, 
Document A/2608, December 6, 1953. 15 p. + annexes. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

51. United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (5th session). Cessation of the Transmission of Informa- 
tion: Communication from the Government of Denmark Concerning Greenland. 
New York, Document A/AC.35/L.155, December 7, 1953. [28 p.] limited. 

52. ———. General Assembly (8th session). 4th Committee. Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: Report . . . New York, Document A/2556, Novem- 
ber 17, 1953. 56 p. 

53. ———. [Secretariat.] Special Study on Social Conditions in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Summaries and Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary- 
General during 1952. Netherlands, Document ST/TRI/SER.A/7/Add.2 (Publi. 
cation No. 1953.VI.B.2), April 1953. 270 p. $2.00. printed. 


Southwest Africa 


54. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). 4th Committee. Question of 
South West Africa: Report . . . New York, Document A/2572, November 24, 


1953. 10 p. 


Security CouNCIL 


GENERAL 
Procedure 


55. Gross, Leo. “The Double Veto and the Four-Power Statement on Voting in the 
Security Council.” Harvard Law Review, December 1953 (Vol. 67, No. 2), 
p. 251-280. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Question 


56. Razwy, Akhtar Adil. “The Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute.” Pakistan Horizon, June 
1953 ( Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 75-85. 


2 See also Nos. 39, 193. 
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Palestinian Question 


57. Shwadran, Benjamin. “Israel-Jordan Border Tension.” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
December 1953 (Vol. 4, No. 12), p. 385-401. 


Trieste Question 


58. United Nations. Security Council. Letter Dated 23 December 1953 from the 
Representative of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Acting Representative of the United States of America Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council, Transmitting the Report on the Administration 
of the British-United States Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste, 1 January to 
31 December 1952. New York, Document $/3156, December 23, 1953. 46 p. 


ECONOMIC AND SocIAL COUNCIL 


GENERAL’ 

Resolutions 
59. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. (16th session [resumed] ). Re- 
solutions . . . New York, Document E/2508/Add.1, January 8, 1954. 1 p, 


10¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1A, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (16th session [resumed] ). 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East* 


60. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Trade (6th session). Activi- 
ties Relating to Trade Promotion: Report by the Executive Secretary. New York, 
Document E/CN.11/I&T/93, October 19, 1953. 18 p. 

61. . Report of the ECAFE/ILO/UNESCO Inter-Secre- 
tariat Working Party on Trained Personnel for Economic Development (3d ses- 
sion) . . . New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/95, November 4, 1953. 34 p. 

62. ———. ———. ———. ———. Subcommittee on Electric Power (3d session ). Report 

New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/91, October 19, 1953. 25 p. 

63. , -Inland Transport Committee (3d session). Railway Sub- 
committee (2d session). Report New York, Document E/CN.11/TRANS/ 
97 (E/CN.11/TRANS/Sub.1/35), November 18, 1953. 58 p. 

64. . [Secretariat.] Trade and Finance Division. Mobilization of 
Domestic Capital: Report and Documents of the Ist Working Party of Experts. 
Hongkong, Publication No. 1953. II.F.2, February 1953. 206 p. $1.50. printed. 

———, ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far ns (10th session). 
Implementation of Commission Recommendations: Report by the Executive 
Secretary. New York, Document E/CN.11/382, December 23, 1953. 49 p. 

66. . Technical Assistance Activities in Economic Development 
and Public Administration in the ECAFE Region, 1953, by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. New York, Document E/CN.11/379, De- 
cember 9, 1953. 23 p. 

67. ———. ———. ———. Bureau of Flood Control and Water Resources Development. 
Annual Report . . . November 1952-October 1953. New York, Document 
E/CN.11/376 (E/CN.11/FLOOD/11), November 10, 1953. 13 p. 














3 See also No. 45. * See also Nos. 82, 119, 141. 
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68. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Development of Mineral 
Resources in Asia and the Far East: Report and documents of the ECAFE Re- 
ional Conference on Mineral Resources Development held in Tokyo, Japan, from 
20 to 30 April 1953. Prepared by the Industrial Development Division, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Hongkong, Document E/CN.11/374 
(Publication No. 1953.II.F.5), November 1953. 366 p. $3.50. printed. 

69. ———. --— ———. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953. New 
York [?], Publication No. 1953.II. FB, 1954. 161 p. $1.50. litho. 

Also issued as Volume 4, No. 4 of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East. 

70. -—-. —-—. ———. A Study of Trade between Asia and Europe: Prepared by the 
Secretariats of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. France, Document E/ CN.11/ 3873 (Publication No. 1953. 
IL.F.3), November 1953. 146 p. $1.50. printed. 


Economic Commission for Europe’ 


71. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Europe (9th session). The Commission’s Programme of Work for 1954-1955. 
Geneva, Document E/ECE/182, January 20, 1954. 33 p. 


Economic Commission for Latin America® 


72. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Committee of the Whole Meeting. Progress Report by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary (Covering period 25 April to 31 December 1953). New York, 
Document E/CN.12/AC.24/2, December 31, 1953. 26 p. 





73. ———. -——~—. ———. Committee of the Whole. Technical Assistance Activities in 
the ECLA Region, 1953. New York, Document E/CN.12/AC.24/4, December 
15, 1953. 11 p. 

74. ———. .Committee on Economic Co-operation in Central 


America. Annual Report (28 August 1952-16 October 1953). New York, Docu- 
ment E/CN.12/AC.24/5-E/CN.12/CCE.1, n.d. v + 41 p. 

75. ———. Economic and Social Council (3d year, 7th session). Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (Ist session). Report . . Belgium, Document 
E/840/Rev.1, June 4, 1953. 36 p. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 13, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (3d year, 7th session). 

76. ———. Economic and Social Council (11th session). Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Annual report . . . for the period 15 June 1949 to 21 June 
1950. France, Document E/1717-E/CN.12/190-E/1762, June 20, 1950. 20 p. 
20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 9, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (11th session). 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas’ 


77. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. [Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee.] Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Programme. Status 
Report as at 30 September 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/20, November 9, 
1953. 70 p. 


5 See also Nos. 70, 82. T See also Nos. 25, 61, 66, 73, 155, 184, 185. 
® See also No. 82. 
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78. ———. ———. Technical Assistance Committee. Technical Assistance Activities 
under the Expanded Programme. Status Report as at 31 October 1953. New 
York, Document E/TAC/27, December 22, 1953. 70 p. 

79. . Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Pro. 
gramme. Status Report as at 30 November 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/ 
28, January 6, 1954. 69 p. 

. . Working Party. Financial Arrangements for the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance Board, 
Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/TAC/31, January 1l, 
1954. 11 p. + annex. 

81. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Commodity Trade and 
Economic Development: Submitted by a Committee appointed by de Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/2519 (Publication No. 1954.II.B.1), Novem- 
ber 25, 1953. vii + 102 p-. 75¢. printed. 

82. ———. -——. ———. Guide to Documents by the Regional Economic Commis. 
sions on Economic Development and Related Subjects . . . New York, Docu- 
ments Service/124/Add.1, August 24, 1953. 35 p. 

83. ———. [Secretariat. Technical Assistance Administration.] The Economic and 
Social Development of Libya. New York, Document ST/TAA/K/Libya/3 (Pub- 
lication No. 1953.11.H.8), October 12, 1953. 170 p. $1.75. 

84, ———. [Secretariat.] Technical Assistance Administration. Report of the Mis- 
sion on Community Organization and Development in South and Southeast Asia, 
New York, Document ST/SOA/SER.O/10-ST/TAA/Ser.D/10 (Publication No. 
1953.1V.24), December 1953. 167 p. $2.50. 








HUMAN RIGHTS 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


85. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
(6th session). Activities of the United Nations in the Fields of Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities: Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/151, November 11, 1953. 21 p. 

86. ———. —-—. ———. ———. Provisions for the Protection of Minorities (Preliminary 
Draft Compilation). New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.45, November 24, 
1953. 327 p. limited. 

87. . Recommendations to Governments Concerning the 
Application of Special Measures for the Protection of Minorities: Study of the 
Whole Question, Including Definition of the Term “Minority” for the Purpose of 
Such Recommendations (Memorandum by the Secretary-General). New York, 
Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/154, December 9, 1953. [16 p.] 

88. . Study of Discrimination in Education: Interim Re 
of the ‘Special Rapporteur. New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/155, Decem- 
ber 14, 1953. [56 p.] 








RELATIONS WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


89. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations. Consultative Activities Undertaken by Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Granted Category B Consultative Status at or before the 
13th Session of the Council: Report prepared by the Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with Council resolution 480 II (XV). New York, Document E/C.2/874, 
December 9, 1953. 270 p. 
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RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


90. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Executive Board. General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 
New York, Document E/ICEF/248, February 5, 1954. 93 p. 

91. ———. Economic and Social Council (18th session). United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. Report... . (8-16 
September 1953). New York, Document E/2518-E/ICEF/243, November 20, 
1953. 93 p. 80¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (18th session ). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


92. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. Population Divi- 
sion. International Research on Migration. New York, Document ST/SOA/18 
(Publication No. 1953.XIII.11), September 1953. 33 p. 30¢. 


Narcotic Drug Control 


93. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
Summary of Annual Reports of Governments, 1952. Canada, Document E/NR. 
1952/SUMMARY (Publication No. 1953.X1I.13), December 7, 1953. 93 p. 80¢. 
printed. 

———. Permanent Central Opium Board. Report . . . on Statistics of 

Narcotics for 1952 and the Work of the Board in 1953, issued in compliance with 

the Terms of the Convention of 19 February 1925 on Narcotic Drugs, and the 

Convention of 13 July 1931 for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the Dis- 

tribution of Narcotic Drugs, as amended by the Protocol of 11 December 1946. 

Geneva, Document E/OB/9 (Publication No. 1953.X1.10), November 1953. 

76 p. 70¢. printed. 


94. 





STATISTICS 


95. United Natians. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Statistical 
Office. Statistical Yearbook, 1953. New York, Publication No. 1953.XVII.9, 
1953 (5th issue). 578 p. Text in English and French. $6.00. printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


96. United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] United Nations Sugar Con- 
ference, 1953. Summary of Proceedings. New York, Document E/CONF.15/15 
(Publication No. 1953.11.D.3), November 1953. 38 p. 40¢. printed. 

Also contains Conference agenda, list of representatives, summary records of 
plenary meetings, text of resolutions, Final Act, and text of the International 
Sugar Agreement prepared by the Conference. 

97. ———. Economic and Social Council. United Nations Sugar Conference, 1953. 
Executive Committee. Summary Records of Meetings. New York, Document 
E/CONF.15/EX/SR.1-17, October 21, 1953. 188 p. 

98. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Progress in Land Re- 
form: Analysis of replies by governments to a United Nations questionnaire. New 
York, Document E/2526-ST/ECA/21 (Publication No. 1954.I1.B.3), January 
12, 1954. 322 p. $2.50. printed. 
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GENERAL* 


99. United Nations. Secretariat. Documents Index Note No. 45: Cumulative 
Index to the Resolutions of the Trusteeship Council, Ist to 10th Sessions Inely. 
sive, March 1947—April 1952. New York, Document ST/LIB/SER.D/45, Novem. 
ber 30, 1953. 60 p. 


MISSIONS 


100. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (12th session). United Nations Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1953. Report on Nauru, together with 
the Relevant Resolution of the Trusteeship Council. France, Document T/1076, 
October 1953. 15 p. 20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(12th session). 

101. ———. --—. ———. Report on New Guinea, together with the Relevant Resolu- 
tion of the Trusteeship Council. France, Document T/1078, October 1953, 
31 p. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(12th session). 

102. ; . Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, together 
with the Relevant Resolution of the Trusteeship Council. France, Document 
T/1077, October 1953. 27 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(12th session). 

103, —-—. ———. ———. Report on Western Samoa, together with the Relevant 
Resolution of the Trusteeship Council. France, Document T/1079, October 1953. 
19 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 5, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(12th session ). 





REPORTS 
104. Belgium. Ministry of Colonies. Rapport sur L’Administration Belge du 
Ruanda-Urundi pendant l'année 1952 . . . Brussels, Etablissements généraux 


d’imprimerie, 1953. 408 p. + illustrations and map. printed. 

105. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on the Administration of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship for the Year 1952. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(Colonial No. 299), 1954. 255 p. + maps. 12s. 6d. net. printed. 

The annual report of the Cameroons Development Corporation for the Year 
1952 is also appended. 

106. ———. ——— . Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembli y of the United Na- 
tions on the Administration of Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship for 
the Year 1952. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Colonial No. 296), 
1953. 278 p. + maps. 12s. 6d. net. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 


107. International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders. Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943 (Italy v. France, 


8 See also Nos. 49, 50. 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and United States of 
America): Order of November 3rd, 1953. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 109, 1953. 
[3 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

108. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case of the 
Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1948 (Italy v. France, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and United States of America): Order of 
January 26th, 1954. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 114, 1954. [5 p.] Text in English 
and French. printed. 

109. . Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Effect of Awards 
of Compensation Made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal (Request 
for Advisory Opinion): Order of January 14th, 1954. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 112, 
1954. [5 p.] printed. 

110. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. “Electricité de 
Beyrouth” Company Case (France v. Lebanon): Order of October 20th, 1953. 
Leyden. ICJ Sales No. 108, 1953. [3 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

111. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Minquiers 
and Ecrehos Case (France/United Kingdom): Judgment of November 17th, 
1953. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 110, 1953. [64 p.] Text in English and French. 
printed. 

112. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Nottebohm Case 
(Liechtenstein v. Guatemala): Order of January 15th, 1954. Leyden, ICT Sales 
No. 113, 1954. [5 p.] printed. 

113. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Nottebohm Case 
(Liechtenstein v. Guatemala). Preliminary Objection: Judgment of November 
18th, 1953. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 111, 1953. [26 p.] Text in English and 
French. printed. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 
114. Hambro, Edvard. “The International Court of Justice.” International Affairs, 


January 1954 (Vol. 30, No. 1), p. 31-39. 
115. Hudson, Manley O. “The Thirty-Second Year of the World Court.” The 
American Journal of International Law, January 1954 (Vol. 48, No. 1), p. 1-22. 


SECRETARIAT’ 


DocuMENTS 
116. United Nations. General Assembly (8th session). Organization of the Secre- 
tariat: Report of the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/2554, Novem- 
ber 12, 1953. 11 p. 
117. ———. [Secretariat.] Staff Rules. Rules 201.1 to 212.5 and Staff Regulations 
Governing Technical Assistance Project Personnel: Secretary-General’s Bulletin. 
New York, Document ST/AFS/SGB/94/Add.3, January 1, 1954. 27 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


118. Scott, F. R. “The World’s Civil Service.” International Conciliation, January 
1954 ( No. 496), p- 259-320. 


® See also Nos. 20-22. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES” 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


119. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (10th session). Activities of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of Special Interest to Asia and the Far East: Report submitted 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. New York, Document E/CN.11/389, 
December 11, 1953. 15 p. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS” 


120. Food and Agriculture Organization. Agriculture in Asia and the Far East; 
Development and Outlook. Rome, October 1953. 163 p. 
Contains report of the FAO Regional <a | on Food and Agricultural Pro- 
grams and Outlook in Asia and the Far East, held in Bangalore, India, July 27 
to August 5, 1953, and working paper prepared by FAO for discussion at the 
meeting and revised in the light of information furnished there. ; 
121. ———. Agriculture in the Near East: Development and Outlook. Rome, No- 
vember 1953. 78 p. $1.00. 
Contains report of the 3d FAO Regional Meeting on Food and Agricultural 
Programs and Outlook in the Near East, held in Cairo, September 1 to 9, 1953, 
and working paper prepared for discussion at the meeting. 


122. ———. National Forest Policies in Europe. Rome, FAO Forestry and Forest 
Products Studies No. 8, August 1953. 370 p. $3.00. printed. 

123. ———. Prospects for Agricultural Development in Latin America. Rome, n.d. 
v + 146p. $1.00. 

124. ———. Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics, 1953. Switzerland, 1953. vi + 
153 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $2.50. printed. 

125. ———. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition (3d session). Report 


. . Switzerland, FAO Nutrition Meetings Report No. 7, December 1953. 
30 p. 20¢. printed. 
Published jointly by FAO and WHO and issued also as World Health Organi- 
zation Technical Report Series No. 72. 
126. ———. Nutrition Committee for South and East Asia (3d meeting). Report 
. Rome, November 1953. 38 p. 40¢. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


127. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Board of Governors 
(8th annual meeting). Summary Proceedings . . . Washington [?], October 
30, 1953. 52 p. printed. 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


128. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 
ment between Republic of Italy and International Bank . . . (Second Cassa 
Project) Dated October 6, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 88 IT, n.d. 8 p. 
printed. 


See also No. 17. "1 See also No. 70. 
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. Guarantee Agreement (Agricultural Machinery Project) between Repub- 





129. 
lic of Panama and International Bank . . . Dated September 25, 1953. Wash- 


ington, Loan Number 86 PAN, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

130. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Grain Storage Project) between Republic of 
Panama and International Bank . . . Dated September 25, 1953. Washington, 
Loan Number 87 PAN, n.d. 8 p. printed. 


131. . Guarantee Agreement (Second Industrial Development Bank Project) 
between the Republic of Turkey and International Bank . . . Dated September 
10, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 85 TU, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

132. ———. Loan Agreement between International Bark . . . and Cassa per 
opere straordinarie di pubblico interesse nelIItalia meridionale (Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno) (Second Cassa Project), Dated October 6, 1953. Washington, Loan 
Number 88 IT, n.d. 19 p. printed. 





133. ———. Loan Agreement (Agricultural Machinery Project) between International 
Bank . . . and Instituto de Fomento Economico, Dated September 25, 1953. 
Washington, Loan Number 86 PAN, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

134. —-—. Loan Agreement (Central Do Brasil Suburban Car Project) between the 
United States of Brazil and International Bank . . . Dated December 18, 1953. 
Washington, Loan Number 92 BR, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

135. -——. Loan Agreement (Grain Storage Project) between International Bank 


and Instituto de Fomento Economico, Dated September 25, 1953. Washington 
Loan Number 87 PAN, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

136. ———. Loan Agreement (Second Industrial Development Bank Project) between 
International Bank . . . and the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey, 
Dated September 10, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 85 TU, nd. 16 p. 

rinted. 

137, ———. Loan Agreement (Supplementary Highway Project) between Republic 
of Colombia and International Bank . . . Dated September 10, 1953. Wash- 
ington, Loan Number 84 CO, n.d. 19 p. printed. 

138, ———. Salto Grande Hydro-Electric Project. Loan Agreement between Inter- 
national Bank . . . and Usinas Elétricas do Paranapanema, S. A., dated De- 
cember 18, 1953. Guarantee Agreement between the United States of Brazil and 
International Bank . . . Dated December 18, 1953. Project Funds Agreement 
between The State of Sado Paulo and International Bank . . . Dated December 
18, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 93 BR, n.d. [26 p.] printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


COUNCIL 


139. International Civil Aviation Organization. Council (20th session). Action 
. Montreal, Document 7451-C/869, 1954. 57 p. 75¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


140. International Labor Office. Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Condi- 
tions of Aboriginal Populations in Independent Countries. Geneva, Studies and 
Reports, New Series No. 35, 1953. xviii + 628 p. $4.00. printed. 

141. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (10th session). Activities of the International Labour Or- 


% See also No. 61. 
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ganisation of Special Interest to Asia and the Far East: Report prepared by the 
International Labour Office. New York, Document E/CN.11/381, December 16 
1953. 45 p. ' 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


86th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 


142. “The Thiriy-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
June 1953.” International Labour Review, December 1953 (Vol. 68, No. 6), 
p. 445-467. 


87th Session 
(1954) 


143. International Labor Organization. Conference (37th session). Migrant 
Workers (Underdeveloped Countries): 5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report 
V (2), 1954. 79 p. 50¢. printed. 


144, —-_—, -——. Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract of Employment: 6th 
Item on the Agenda. Switzerland, Report VI (2), 1954. 26 p. 25¢. printed. 
145. ——-. . Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled: 4th Item on the Agen- 





da. Geneva, Report IV (2), 1954. 134 p. 75¢. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


116th Session 
(June 1951) 


146. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (116th session). Minutes 
. Geneva, n.d. 36 p. printed. 


123d Session 
(November 1953) 


147. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (123d session). 2d Item 
on the Agenda: Date, Place and Agenda of the 38th (1955) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Geneva, Document G.B.123/2/4, n.d. 105 p. 

148, —-—. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Conditions of Work in the Fishing In- 
dustry. Geneva, Document G.B.123/4/3, n.d. 29 p. 

149. . ———. 5th Item on the Agenda: the I.L.O. and Non-Metropolitan Terri- 
tories. Geneva, Document G.B.123/5/1, n.d. 16 p. 

150. ———. ———. 6th Item on the Agenda: European Regional Conference. Geneva. 
Document G.B.123/6/7, n.d. 11 p. 

A supplementary note appears as Document G.B.123/6/13. 

151. —-—. -——. 7th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Meeting of Experts on 
Systems of Payment by Results in the Construction Industry (Geneva, 21-30 
July 1953). Geneva, Document G.B.123/7/2, n.d. 27 p. 

A supplementary note appears as Document G.B.123/7/16. 





152. —-—. ———. 8th Item on the Agenda: Record of the Asian Regional Conference 
(Tokyo, 14-25 September 1953). Geneva, Document G.B.123/8/10, n.d. 20 p. 
153. ———. -——. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the 5th Session of the Asian 


Advisory Committee (Nuwara Eliya, 2-3 October 1953). Geneva, Document 
G.B.123/9/19, n.d. 12 p. 
154. ——-. . 10th Item on the Agenda: Record of the Asian Maritime Confer- 





ence (Nuwara Eliya, 5-14 October 1953). Geneva, Document G.B.123/10/12, 
n.d. 23 p. 
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155. —-—. -——. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.123/12/32, n.d. 6 p. 

156. ———. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.123/13/27, n.d. 4 p. 

157. ———. -——. 14th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.123/14/39, n.d. 15 p. 

158. —-—. ———. 16th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 


Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, 
Document G.B.123/16/25, n.d. 9 p. 


159. —-—. ———. 17th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organisa- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.123/17/28, n.d. 15 p. 
160. —-—. ———. 21st Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 


Document G.B.123/21/6, n.d. 7 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.123/21/15, G.B.123/21/21, 


G.B.123/21/22, G.B.123/21/24, G.B.123/21/30, G.B.123/21/36, and 
G.B.123/21/38. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


161. International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended October 


31, 1953. Washington, n.d. folder. 
162. ———. Schedule of Par Values: 18th Issue. Washington, November 30, 1953. 


22 p. printed. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
163. International Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (8th annual meeting). 
Summary Proceedings . . . Washington [?], n.d. 165 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


164. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Contracting Parties. A New Pro- 
posal for the Reduction of Customs Tariffs. Geneva, Document GATT/1954-1, 


January 1954. 16 p. 15¢. printed. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


165. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Arid Zone 
Programme: Activities Report for the Period 1 May to 1 October 1953. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/NS/110, October 28, 1953. 6 p. 

166. ———. International Instrument for the Removal of Obstacles to the Movement 
of Persons Travelling for Educational, Scientific or Cultural Purposes. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/MC/18, October 12, 1953. 42 p. 

167. ———. Report on the International Conference on the Role and Place of Music 
in the Education of Youth and Adults, Brussels, 29 June-9 July 1953. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/CUA/ME/3, December 10, 1953. 12 p. 

168. ———. Report on the International Congress on the Professional Training of 
Musicians, Bad Aussee-Salzburg (15-25 July 1953). Paris, Document UNESCO/ 
CUA/ME/4, December 1, 1953. 4 p. 


4 See also No. 61. 
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169. ———. Report to the United Nations, 1952-1953. France, 1953. 235 p. $3.00, 
printed. 
170. —-—. UNESCO Publications. Catalogue Supplement April 1953. France, 


1953. 9 p. printed. 
Lists publications Some in the preceding ten months. 

171. ———. UNESCO Publications. Catalogue Supplement November 1953. France, 
1953. 12 p. printed. 

Lists publications appearing in the preceding six months. 

172. ———. Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research (6th session). Arid Zone 
Programme: Report . . . Paris, Document UNESCO/NS/111, December 17, 
1953. 6 p. 

173. ~ — GNEsco Seminar on the Development of Public Libraries in Africa, 
Brief Report. Paris, Document UNESCO/CUA/55, October 23, 1953. 3 p. 
174. United States. National Commission for UNESCO. UNESCO basic docu- 
ments. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publica- 
tion 5097, International Organization and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 21), 

August 1953 (3d edition). 40 p. 20¢. printed. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


175. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
Board (36th session). Resolutions and Decisions Adopted _ . . Paris, Docu- 
ment 36 EX/Decisions, December 24, 1953. 16 p. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


176. New Zealand. Department of External Affairs. UNESCO: Report of the New 
Zealand Delegation to the 7th Session of the General Conference, Held at Paris, 
from 12 November to 11 December 1952. Wellington, Government Printer 
(Publication No. 138), 1953. 22 p. 1s. printed. 

177. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 


Conference (2d extraordinary session). Records . . : Resolutions and Pro- 
ceedings. Paris, Document 2XC/RESOLUTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS, n.d. 
150 p. $2.00. 

178. ———. General Conference (7th session). Records . . 1 Proceedings. Paris 


Document 7C/PROCEEDINGS, n.d. 938 p. $7.50. printed. 


Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL“ 


179. World Health Organization. Official Records No. 50: Proposed Pro- 
gramme and Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1 January—31 December 
1955, with the Proposed Programme and Estimated Expenditure for Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Switzer- 
land, December 1953. xxv + 479 p. $2.75. printed. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


180. World Health Organization. Assembly (6th). Official Records . . . No. 4: 
6th World Health Assembly, Geneva, 5 to 22 May 1953. Resolutions and Deci- 
sions. Plenary Meetings: Verbatim Records. Committees: Minutes and Reports. 
International Sanitary Regulations: Reservations: Overseas and Outlying Terri- 
tories. Annexes. Switzerland, October 1953. x + 453 p. $2.50. printed. 


4 See also No. 125. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Anzus TREATY ORGANIZATION 


181. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “ANZUS Council—A Note on 
the Second Meeting.” Current Notes on International Affairs, September 1953 


(Vol. 24, No. 9), p. 518-525. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


182. Agwani, Mahomed Shafi. “The Arab League: An Experiment in Regional 
Organization.” India Quarterly, October-December 1953 (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 
355-367. 

183. “The Cultural Department of the League of Arab States: Its Organization and 
Programme.” UNESCO International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4, 1953, 


p. 723-728. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SouTH-East ASIA 


184. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “Progress in the Colombo Plan.” 
External Affairs, January 1954 ( Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 8-15. 

185. United Kingdom. Central Office of Information. Research Division. 2d An- 
nual Report on the Colombo Plan: A Summary. London, Quote No. RF.P. 2709, 
December 1953. 9 p. printed. 


Councit OF EuROPE” 


DocuMENTS 

186. Council of Europe. A Policy for Europe To-Day: Debate at the Consultative 
Assembly, September 1953. France, October 1953. 247 p. Text in English and 
French. printed. 

187, ———. Consultative Assembly (5th ordinary session, 3d part). Documents, 
Working Papers: Volume IV. France, 1953. [286 p. + index.] Text in English 
and French. printed. 

188. ———. . Documents, Working Papers: Volume V. France, 1953. [308 p. 
+ indexes ond numerical list of documents.] Text in English and French. printed. 

189. ———. Official Report of Debates: Volume IV, Sittings 20 and 21 . . . 
France, 1953. [144 p.] ane in English and French. printed. 
190. ———. Official Report of Debates: Volume V, Sittings 22-25 . 

France, 1953. [120 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

i91. —-. . Orders of the Day. Minutes of Proceedings. Strasbourg, 1953. 

[224 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 














192. -_—. —-—. Texts Adopted . . . France, 1953. vii + 58 p. Text in English 
and French. printed. 
193, ———. Secretariat-General. Refugees and Surplus Elements of Population: Re- 


port issued by a group of experts appointed by the Council of Europe to examine 
the problem of refugees and over-population in Europe. Strasbourg, 1953. 118 p. 
printed. 


® See also No. 200. 
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~ Joint meeting of the Members of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 

and of the Members of the Common Assembly of the European Com. 

meets of Coal and Steel. Official Report of the Debate, Strasbourg, June 22nd, 
1953. Strasbourg [?], n.d. 132 p. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


195. Trelles, Camilo Barcia. “E] problema de la integracién europea.” Politica 
Internacional, April-June 1953 (No. 14), p. 23-64. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


196. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “NATO’s Common Infrastructure 
Programme.” External Affairs, November 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 11), p. 317-320, 

197. ———. ———. “North Atlantic Ministerial Session, Paris, December 1953.” Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Jan 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 2-7. 

198. Centre d’études oy & politique étrangére. Comité d’études de l’Organisation 
a “L’O.T.A.N. et le réarmement de I’Occident.” Politique Etrangére, 
November 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 5), p. 401-412. 

199. Debré, Michel. “Contre l’Armée européenne.” Politique Etrangére, November 
1953 (Vol. 18, No. 5), p. 367-400. 

200. Mayer, René. “Organisation atlantique et Communauté européenne.” Politique 
Etrangére, December 1953-January 1954 (Vol. 19, No. 6), p. 457-462. 

201. Salvadori, Massimo. “NATO: Strengths and Weeleneest: . Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, November 15, 1953 ( Vol. 33, No. 5), p. 1-2. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION” 


202. German Federal Government. Bundesministerium fiir den Marshallplan. 
Schrifttum zum Marshallplan und zur wirtschaftlichen Integration Europas. Bad 
Godesberg, 1953. 382 p. printed. 

203. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Progress and Problems of 


the European Economy: Sth Annual Report . . . Paris, January 1954. 299 p. 
printed. 
Circulated within OEEC under the symbols C (54) 14, C (53) 263/01 to 17, 
and C (54) 19. 


204. United States. Foreign Operations Administration. Office of Research, Sta- 
tistics and Reports. Statistics and Reports Division. Monthly Operations Report, 
Data as of August 31, 1953. Washington, December 29, 1953. v + 61 p. 

5. . . Monthly Operations Report, December 31, 1958. 
Washington, February 5, 1954. 55 
No oe operations reports dated September, October, or November 1953 
were issu 

206. - Mutual Security Agency. Report to Congress on the Mutual Security 
Program for the six months ended June 30, 1953. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1953. v + 61 p. 35¢. printed. 








ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL nea 

207. [Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. om Interamericano 

Econémico y Social. Actas de las Sesiones _ . ava i. De la sesién No. 149, 

celebrada el 31 de enero de 1952, A la sesién No. 151, celebrada el 8 de febrero 
de 1952. Washington, n.d. [223 p.] 25¢. 


% See also No. 214. 
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208. ———. ———. Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XLI, De la sesién No. 152, cele- 
brada el 21 de febrero de 1952, A la sesién No. 154, celebrada el 27 de marzo de 


1952. Washington, n.d. [221 p.] 25¢. 
209. ———. ———. Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XLII, De la sesién No. 155, 


celebrada el 31 de marzo de 1952, A la sesién No. 157, celebrada el 24 de abril 
de 1952. Washington, n.d. [214 p.] 25¢. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


DocuMENTS 
210. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at October 31, 


1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. ‘ 
211. ———. Statement of Account as at November 30, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
212. ———. Statement of Account as at December 31, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


213. Papi, Guiseppe Ugo. The First Twenty Years of the Bank for International 
Settlements. Rome, Bancaria, 1951. 270 p. L. 1500. 


EuROPEAN COAL AND STEEL. COMMUNITY" 


214. Armengaud, André. L’intégration économique européenne et la Communauté 
du charbon et l’acier”. Politique Etrangére, November 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 5), 
p. 345-366. 

215. Groupe d’Etude de l'Institut des Relations Internationales. La Communauté 
Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier. Brussels, Institut des Relations Interna- 
tionales, 1953. 338 p. printed. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


216. Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. ICEM. Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Euro Migration: Its tasks, Its achievements, Its plans. 
Geneva [?], April 1953. folder. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 
217. International Materials Conference. Final Report on Operations 
March 1 to September 30, 1953. Washington [?], n.d. 16 p. 


PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


218. Cour Permanente d’Arbitrage. Rapport du Conseil Administratif de la Cour 
Permanente d’Arbitrage sur les travaux de la Cour, sur le fonctionnement des 
services administratifs et sur les dépenses de Vexercice 1952. The Hague, 1953. 
38 p. printed. 


* See also No. 194. 
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